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The Trust You Have Placed in Us 


**The telephone business is built on the idea 

of Service....And the principles that 

guide our work affect the lives of many people. We are 
printing them here because they seem important to 
everyone who uses the telephone, everyone who works 


for the business, and everyone who has invested in it.” 


FREDERICK R. KAPPEL, President 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


We in the telephone business are servants of the public. The 
services we perform are necessary to the people of the United States. 
They are necessary to the building of our nation and to our national 
security. Clearly, we occupy a position of great public trust. 


We are also trustees for the savings of every individual who has put 
money in the business. It is our responsibility that the business shall prosper. 


We think it all-important therefore that we furnish the best tele- 
phone service it is in our power to provide—a service high in value and 
steadily improving—at a cost to the user that will always be as low as 
possible and at the same time keep the business in good financial health. 


The success of the business depends on the people in it. To serve 
well and prosper, Bell Telephone Companies must attract and keep 
capable employees. They must be well paid and have opportunity to 
advance in accordance with ability. And we must continually develop 
first-rate leaders for the future. 


Finally, it seems to us that it is always our duty to act for the long 
run. Sound financing, good earnings, reasonable and regular dividends 
—these are all long-term projects. So is our continual research to find 
better means for giving better service. So is the building of the human 
organization and character on which good service depends. So is the 
training of leaders. In all our undertakings, the long view is essential. 


This is the way we understand the trust you have placed in us. It 
is a trust that deserves, and will continue to receive, the most painstaking 
care we Can give it. 
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The Shirt of Nessus 


By EUGEN J. WEBER 


A Warning to Higher Education 


HEY say that Hercules, 
traveling with his’ wife 
Dejanira, wanted to cross the 


Etolian river Evenos and had to use 
the services of the local ferryman, a 
centaur by the name of Nessus. 
Whilst Hercules waited his turn on 
the bank, Nessus started to ferry 
Dejanira across. But centaurs are 
lusty fellows, and thinking himself 
safe in midriver he left the oars and 
started on a lightning courtship of 
the hero’s wife. These midriver 
doings so roused the ire of Hercules 
that he up with his bow, and put an 
arrow through the reckless fellow. 
Feeling the wound was mortal, Nessus 
gave some of his blood to Dejanira. 
Centaurs, he told her, may be a bit 
fresh, but they are loyal loving 
fellows, and notoriously philopro- 
genitive; and their blood carries 
these characteristics with it. He 
probably did not need to insinuate 
that Hercules’ reputation was hardly 
a reassuring one for a young wife. 
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However, if she should have reason 
to worry about her husband, she 
need only imbibe one of his garments 
with the blood in order to renew 
his proper matrimonial ardors. With 
that the centaur died, and the legend 
does not tell us how Dejanira got out 
of the boat. 

But presumably she did, for soon 
after we find her responding to a 
husbandly request for a fresh shirt 
to wear at a sacrifice by sending 
along a tunic dipped in the drops of 
blood she had with disloyal foresight 
kept. No sooner had Hercules slipped 
it on than he began to burn with a 
terrible fire, and nothing could quench 
the torrefaction that drove him to his 
death. The dead centaur had taken 
his revenge by the hands of Dejanira. 
Or so the story goes. I cannot give 
the precise time of these events 
(although the place is generally given, 
I believe, as Kenaeon in Euboea); my 
only authorities are memory (obvi- 
ously not first hand, however), and a 
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Larousse Mythology with splendid 
illustrations that somebody gave me 
for my thirteenth birthday. I have 
checked no references, referred to no 
sources, collated no texts: I am merely 
using the legend in the most abjectly 
unscholarly fashion in order to make 
a point. 

It appears that at the moment 
when the American universities 
stretched and stirred and began to 
show signs of the growth that would 
soon dwarf their European models, 
they too were given a gift like that 
which Nessus gave to Dejanira and 
told to use it when things got tough, 
when their virtue and their original 
good intentions seemed to fail them. 
This gift was the strict, German- 
inspired, degree structure crowned by 
the doctorate in philosophy, other- 
wise and generally known as Ph.D. 
Unfortunately, it was not long before 
the need was felt to slip it on. 
American universities have a Her- 
culean appetite for little boys and 
little girls; afflicted by an excess of 
them, they have fallen back on 
standards and securities designed to 
dam the flood somewhere, and by the 
unbending exigence of certain minimal 
qualifications to ensure at least a 
basic standard of competence and 
training among would-be university 
teachers. 

Thus, while teaching standards at 
every level from grade school upward 
go steadily down, the doctoral degree, 
indispensable trade-union ticket of 
the profession, is steadily hedged 
about with more and more rules. 
‘Admittedly, when undergraduate 
training is designed to make up for 
inadequate high schools, and graduate 
training to make up for time wasted 
in undergraduate years, everybody is 
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much concerned with holding what 
seems a last line of defense. And 
this is'so carefully fortified and mined 
that not even our own patrols can 
find passage for their exits and their 
entrances. Courses, examinations, 
qualifying requirements are piled on 
by conscientious mentors doing their 
best to set or maintain standards 
direly threatened from below. So 
that the shirt of Nessus is becoming, 
has become, more like a strait jacket 
every day. It is not likely to con- 
sume the academic profession, but it 
is likely to stifle it—more correctly, it 
is likely to adjust itself to a stifling 
atmosphere which, whilst it may be 
professional, is hardly academic; and 
it is likely to discourage or exclude 
original ideas and original people 
who cannot or will not accept its 
conditions. 

This does not mean that the 
profession will necessarily lack bril- 
liant or original people, but it does 
mean that some such people will be 
kept out, are being kept out, to the 
detriment of the very standards in 
whose name this is done. The danger, 
in other words, does not lie in the 
Ph.D. as such, but in its inexorable 
use as a qualification for professional 
teaching and study at the university 
level. Thus the Ph.D., which should 
be a mere tool among others, becomes 
a focal point in the life of student 
and teacher, an issue round which 
lives center, battles are waged, feuds 
arise, aspirations are broken, or, 
worse, misled. In other words, it 
advances unrelentingly (like so many 
other tools that have gradually taken 
over) from being a means to being an 
end as well, and this is dangerous, and 
this is bad. 


Because this means that more and 
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more graduate students are harnessed 
to traces set by men who control the 
necessary qualifications, directed to 
work that is often routine, seldom 
original or interesting even to them- 
selves, pressed to avoid the personal 
idea, the controversial interpretation, 
that could, that might, tread on 
somebody’s prejudices, delay in argu- 
ment a dissertation that is no longer 
an adventure of the mind but a stage 
of apprenticeship. At this level, then, 
scholarship has come to mean tech- 
nical know-how leading to solid 
matter-of-fact results. Speculation is 
avoided: it is useless, and might be 
harmful. Imagination is atrophied: 


only likely to lead one astray. Irrev- 
erence is shunned—not just for sound 
psychological reasons in a society 
where many who hold you at their 
mercy lack a sense of humor, but 
for semi-religious reasons too, if the 
term may be used. 


For recruits or aspirants to the 
academic profession soon learn that 
they live in the community under a 
sort of state of siege, best known to 
certain religious or racial minorities. 
Embattled under the weight of philis- 
tine pressures from the public outside, 
from the students inside, and too 
often from the colleague beside, the 
conscientious teacher becomes dedi- 
_cated, the enthusiastic teacher be- 
comes earnest. Challenged at every 
point about his values, to maintain 
them he is forced to assert them 
increasingly as ultimates; laughed at, 
he learns to take himself and his work 
more and more seriously—what is 
worse, more and more humorlessly. 
Faced by a horde of students resent- 
fully questioning the use of this or 
that required course which they know 
has nothing to do with their clear 
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desire to become dental mechanics, or 
doctors, or wives, the teacher has to 
brace himself with defiant assertions: 
the course is for God, he for God in it. 
Else, how can he continue to teach 
the ‘“‘useless”? Else, how can he 
avoid falling back on the audiovisual 
aids that higher education has 
borrowed in such profusion, in such 
cowardly profusion, in such self- 
denying, faithless, witless, nitwitted, 
inadvertent profusion, from kinder- 
gartens and from comics? Else, how 
can he avoid giving up? 


ND it is no use agreeing that 
history or literature or philos- 
ophy is quite likely useless to those 
whom they strike as such, and had 
better not be inflicted on such 
creatures just as these creatures had 
better not be inflicted on the teacher. 
It is no use asking that courses on the 
Goliard Poets, or the Medieval 
Papacy, or the Enlightened Despots, 
or Spinoza should only be taught to 
the five or fifteen students who 
choose to attend for their pleasure and 
that of the teachers. For, at that 
rate, there would be few(er) classes 
and also few(er) teachers in the 
“useless” subjects. And, without a 
private income, even the most con- 
scientious scholar can hardly be ex- 
pected to go in for such self-denying 
measures. 

In order to keep reading, he has 
to teach; in order to keep teaching, he 
has to teach (or keep his colleague 
teaching) required courses to resentful 
students. He has to bear intercourse 
with perfectly decent people whose 
interests are different from his, and 
who are temporarily and fortuitously 
cast in his path as he is in theirs; 
but who treat college as a business 
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investment, and lcarn to choose their 
courses, when they choose them, 
as matter-of-factly and matter-of- 
coursely on sound practical merits, 
just as they have learned to choose 
their dates on the relative merits of 
Venus Callipygus and Diana _ of 
Ephesus. 

Aware of this, in order to preserve 
his sense of purpose, the teacher has 
to persuade himself that what he 
does is just and necessary in a sense 
beyond the mere struggle for survival. 
Beleaguered in a community that 
does not give a hoot for academic 
values, he survives by proclaiming 
them, and keeps a modicum of self- 
respect by believing what he pro- 
claims. I speak, of course, of the 
better or the best; there are, and it is 
not surprising, plenty who surrender 
and go on teaching to earn the living 
which will let them do what they 
really want—paint the house, follow 
baseball on television, engage in local 
church politics, or not read the papers. 
They would be better eliminated, but 
they cannot be blamed. 

But, of the ones who do not 
surrender, too many become over- 
preoccupied with artificial standards 
and values that make no allowances 
for the exceptional, the exploratory, 
the adventurous, the irreverent, the 
dilettante, but stress workmanlike 
training and application, soundness 
over imagination, authority over 
speculation. Quite rightly too, as a 
rule. If there are to be any stand- 
ards at all, they cannot be set in some 
vague cloud-cuckoo country of private 
inspiration. But rules should not 
become dogmas; and you cannot 
encompass everything with doctoral 
degrees. 

This is something that the average 
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professor will readily admit, but to 
which he will rejoin that degree 
requirements are so low already that 
any moderately competent man can 
fulfill them without doing violence 
to himself. Which is perfectly true, 
but begs the question of the man 
whose qualities, whatever they are, 
are not moderate: the man who 
resents language requirements as use- 
less to himself, the man who will not 
slip into the proper groove which will 
lead him to the coveted degree, the 
man who will not use the correct, 
contemporarily fashionable, expres- 
sions; the ill-fitting, unadaptable ex- 
ceptional man. And the question he 
poses is answered by pointing out that 
nobody forces this man to take the 
doctorate, any more than anyone 
forces the would-be automobile sales- 
man to come to the university as an 
undergraduate and comply with 
certain rules, standards, or curricular 
requirements which the university 
sets down. 


FAIR remark, but one which 

a glance back at reality seems 
to disqualify. The would-be tech- 
nician, bank manager, machine sales- 
man, who would perhaps be as good 
or better for the extra few years’ 
experience in his work, knows that 
he cannot expect to rise beyond a 
certain point, without a university 
degree whose exact nature is often 
indifferent. The original or would-be 
original is similarly excluded from 
the academic community itself—no 
degree, no job, certainly no promotion. 
Conform, or be damned! A doctorate 
does not necessarily mean conformity 
—or lack of originality. It does mean 
increasingly earnestness, and minds 
working on safe, solid, productive, 
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unexciting lines. The man _ who 
generalizes, the man who takes too 
many accepted values in vain, the 
man who risks too many cute un- 
scholarly ideas like holding up a 
pretzel as the symbol of Baroque— 
is not really serious, or reliable, or 
one of us. Macaulay’s approach 
would be shunned today—not only 
because he holds no degree, but also 
because his writing is too hard- 
hitting and, all in all, too good. 
And, if one can set apart the fashion- 
able swing of the pendulum, it is 
permitted to wonder whether the 
present disfavor of the great Whig 
historians is not due to the fact that 
they wrote too well. Much that 
Macaulay or Fisher or Trevelyan 
has written still holds good: but 
their books are so easy to read that 
one cannot but distrust them. 

Here, too, one fears the blood of 
the German centaur is eating into 


our flesh, burning the life out of us. 
The very image of solidity is the 
writer whose four feet are planted 
squarely on the ground. No French 
capers, no English style, no conces- 


sions to anything but fact, and 
practically no paragraphs. That 
would be the new ideal. Too many 
anecdotes, too many images in the 
style, attract the damning accusation 
of impressionism. Significantly, the 
artistic parallel is enough to show 
up the unscholarly nature of a work. 
And it is true that it would be 
difficult to find vestiges of art in the 
books of serious scholars who have 
left dilettantes like Taine and Burck- 
hardt far behind, and found their 
fame in great works of meritorious 
dullness. Or, in private life Mozart, 
and Bach, and the New Yorker, and 
in some arriére-avant garde households 
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the verses of Paul Géraldy, are part 
of the armature of the beleaguered 
class. But to quote the irreverent 
verse of Jacques Prévert as I once 
saw done in the Cambridge Tripos, or 
one’s own verse as happens not 
infrequently in the daccalauréat—to 
quote the New Yorker, say, in the 
Ph.D. comprehensives—would smack 
of irreverence, ¢a ne ferait pas sérieux, 
and that would never do. 

But if standards are low, which 
they certainly are, they will not be 
improved, the level of the teaching 
body will not be improved, by exclud- 
ing the imaginative, the irreverent, 
the impressionistic, the eccentric. The 
standards will not be improved by 
approving only that imagination 
applied to the devising of schemes 
that will elicit funds for reading and 
writing that ought to justify them- 
selves. They will not be improved 
by tightening at the top a structure 
that is cracking at the bottom, where 
the schools keep pouring in a flood of 
under-educated nitwits. They will 
not be improved by adopting com- 
pulsory qualifications too often im- 
posed in compliance with the simple 
common-sense ignorance of regents or 
trustees who can only judge scholars 
by labels, like brands of shortening. 
They will not be improved by respect 
for labels which only too often, whilst 
ensuring minimal standards, free their 
holders from any need or desire to 
attain any other. 

It is a splendid, what Doctor 
Johnson might have called a won- 
derful, state of affairs, in which— 
regardless of intrinsic worth—the 
Doctor of Philosophy weighs more 
than the Master of Arts, the man 
with two books to his name is better 
than the man with one, the man with 
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one better than the man with none; 
in which savant equations have to be 
and are established between x articles 
and y books, between a degree from 
this university or that, between papers 
read in this or that learned society, 
and the. various permutations and 
combinations of these and other 
similarly statisticable factors. Of 
course, the informed opinion of col- 
leagues and students counts for little 
against the presence or the absence 
of the real qualifications, which consist 
of publication and degrees assessed 
quantitatively. But, increasingly, the 
opinion of colleagues and students 
themselves is more and more informed, 
more and more affected, by the same 
factors which the committees of 
appointment and the budget com- 
mittees consider. And this is not 
surprising: for, while teachers will 
eventually learn to take for granted 
the standards of their own profession, 
the standards by which they will be 
and are judged themselves, so will the 
students who have long known a 
Cadillac to be superior to a Dodge, 
which is in turn a cut above the 
Plymouth. 


HERE is no conclusion to all 

this. There seems to be no 
escape. The professors of an increas- 
ingly mass education, themselves 
trained more and more by increasingly 
mechanical means, will set themselves 
to solve their problems in massive 
ways that must leave less and less 
room for exception. La Mettrie will 
prove true if twisted, his Homme 
Machine will blossom and expand in 
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the I.B.M. and electric-eye exami- 
nations that are creeping like a 
clicking tide over the humanities. 
Little colleges will be bloated into 
extinction. Scholarship will pass, 
clinging desperately to the coat tails 
of still-imperfect mass-education tech- 
niques, and sheer knowledge will take 
its place, or better still, the technique 
of accumulating knowledge, clear, 
reliable, unspeculative, and deadly 
dull if only anyone is left around apt 
to notice such useless things. And 
mavericks, quite properly banished 
from the quiet hospital corridors and 
the antiseptic halls of the new institu- 
tions of learning, will either conform 
or perish (which is really the same 
thing), or take refuge for a while in 
some redundant UNESCO. 

Meanwhile, to a dirge of electrical 
clickings and whirrings, in the midst 
of an earnest, brisk, and dedicated 
group of professors and graduate 
students, Learning will die like 
Hercules, stifled in torment by its 
dangerous strait jacket. Provided 
she has the luck of Hercules, as she 
dies a cloud will descend from Heaven 
and, in an apotheosis of thunder and 
lightning, the daughter of Minerva 
will disappear (as the son of Zeus 
once did) from the world of men. 
Admitted to Olympus, where she 
could not do much harm, and everyone 
being immortal could find some time 
for her, she will probably marry 
Mercury (or a descendant of his) and 
live thereafter the splendid, happy, 
life of the immortals. 

But that will be no consolation for 


us! 
[Vol. XXVIII, No. 2] 





The Philosophy of General 
Education 


By ASHER MOORE 


““A New Name for Some Old Ways of Thinking” 


SHALL not review the pros and 

cons of general education. For 

the present, that issue is dead. 
General education we are going to 
have. Those with authority to imple- 
ment their convictions are convinced. 
Professional schools are busy altering 
their admission requirements, and 
businesses their employment stand- 
ards, to favor the generally educated 
college graduate instead of the 
specialist in science or economics. If 
there were no other reason, inertia 
would keep this trend going for some 
decades. Education will be more 
general before it is less. 

When I say “we”’ will have general 
education, I mean “we in colleges,” 
not “we in universities.” A university 
has of course numerous schools, grad- 
uate and sometimes undergraduate, 
whose function it is to pass on 
specialized knowledge and techniques 
requisite to the various skilled occupa- 
tions. These schools train expert 
historians and philosophers, account- 
ants and journalists, schoolteachers, 
speech correctionists, and theologians. 
It is a historical accident that we do 
not have schools of carpentry and 
plumbing. By the nature of their 
task, such schools cannot offer general 
education. They may require their 
graduates to have a certain amount of 


general education in addition to their 
trade, but only colleges can make 
general education the chief goal. One 
test that general education must 
undergo is whether colleges, as their 
programs become increasingly general, 
can hold their enrollment against the 
more utilitarian training offered by 
undergraduate trade schools. 

General education is the philosophy 
that education should be liberal and 
general. By /iberal is meant that 
education should aim at cultivation 
of the mind and sensibilities, not at 
practical training or at the inculcation 
of certain moral or political ideals. 
General education holds this liberal 
end to be best served by imparting a 
general acquaintance with all of the 
areas of human knowledge and 
activity. It emphasizes general prin- 
ciples, general ways of feeling and 
appreciating, and the general philo- 
sophic import of ideas. It hopes to 
produce people who will share in 
common a core of general information 
about their world, whose sensitive 
horizons will be large enough for them 
to appreciate and enjoy the variety 
of art and culture in that world, and 
whose philosophies of life will reflect 
human experience in all its diversity. 

Now although it is a dead issue 
whether we in colleges are to have 
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general education, what sort of general 
education it will be is a very live issue. 
General education is itself only a 
general philosophy which can be 
applied in very different ways. Like 
all ideals, it is subject to perversions 
and misunderstandings and to a 
mechanical rigidity in practice. Unless 
we keep clearly in mind some simple 
truths about it, we may mistake the 
shadow for the substance. 


OR one thing, the view that we 

are aiming at liberal education, 
not practical utility, is a view about 
the chief goal of education, not about 
its exclusive goal. Let us by all 
means firmly subordinate utilitarian 
goals to liberal ones. But that does 


not imply that colleges should do 
nothing at all to assist students in 
preparing to fill a niche in the 
practical world. An education which 


overlooked that most of our waking 
hours are spent in earning our living 
would not be general, but impossibly 
narrow. To be sure, pitifully little 
of a practical sort can be taught in a 
classroom. Possibly the recognition 
of this fact has contributed more than 
any other single thing to the victory 
of general education over utilitari- 
anism. But we can still consider the 
system whereby semesters of on-the- 
job training are alternated with 
semesters of education. That system 
aims at producing liberally educated 
people who will possess also confidence 
and ability in practical affairs. Ata 
minimum, colleges should remain 
aware that their graduates must face 
economic realities and be ready to 
lend whatever assistance they can 
consistent with their primary mission 
of liberal education. 

Second, a general education is one 
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which is truly general in its content— 
one which teaches the general ideas 
and attitudes underlying large bodies 
of diverse details. This must not be 
confused with a curriculum which 
looks general in the catalogue, but is 
actually only the same old details 
recast in a different organizational 
mold. Having three professors instead 
of one does not necessarily make a 
course more general. That depends 
upon whether the three professors 
possess a larger stock of general, 
integrated ideas than the one professor 
does. An interdepartmental course 
is not necessarily more general than a 
course in a single department. If we 
divided a biology department into 
three departments and then asked 
them to offer an interdepartmental 
freshman course, that course would 
be no more general than the Intro- 
duction to Biology course they now 
offer, although it might look more 
general in the catalogue. In the 
same way, a course in philosophy is, 
ideally, equal in generality to a 
combined course offered by all of the 
other departments of natural and 
social science, since all of the sciences 
seek detailed knowledge of that which 
philosophy seeks to understand in 
general. Similarly, physics is more 
general than a combined course of all 
other departments of natural and 
social science, except philosophy and 
mathematics, since physics is the 
most general of the empirical sciences. 

Whether an education is general is 
quite distinct from whether it is 
distributed. Distribution — require- 
ments can oblige a student to acquire 
some knowledge of various fields, but 
they cannot oblige him to acquire a 
single general idea. It may be that 
all he does is accumulate details—only 
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he now accumulates a few details in 
many subjects instead of many details 
in a few subjects. 

General education is not the same 
thing as a prescribed or common 
program of studies. Just now, general- 
education courses are usually accom- 
panied by a requirement that students 
take a number of such courses. But 
this is because general education has 
to contend with the utilitarian, 
illiberal sentiment of our society in 
general and of entering students in 
particular. In principle, general edu- 
cation could be freely elective. 

Nor is a general education always 
best achieved by courses which are 
explicitly general in content. In such 
a course the teacher has already done 
the generalizing. The student gets 
the results. But, of course, students 


are themselves able to generalize; 
sometimes they may attain more 
general insight by being presented 


with specific material in a limited 
area and then encouraged to generalize 
for themselves. This seems so, for 
example, in art. To present the 
general ideas of art would increase 
the student’s appreciation very little, 
since it would omit the essentially 
concrete character of art. A course 
which gave a thorough appreciation 
of one painting plus encouragement 
to look at other paintings in the same 
way might be more truly general, 
even though its catalogue description 
would sound very special. 

General education does not exclude 
the acquiring of such requisites of 
culture as a knowledge of languages. 
To hurry students on to literature 
while still unable to write an English 
sentence does not make them more 
generally educated. It simply leaves 
them appallingly ignorant, and for- 


ever uneducable. Command of a 
foreign language is essential to an 
educated person, and general educa- 
tion does not exclude the sort of 
concentrated toil that it demands. 
Indeed, two years of language study 
are insufficient for a general education. 
In two years one completes the hack 
work. Only in the third year does 
one reap the fruits of one’s labors and 
discover the pleasure and under- 
standing to be found in a language. 
General education requires, rather 
than precludes, specialization on the 
upperclass level. A curriculum which 
included only general courses would 
not give a general education. For, 
after all, we do live in a world of 
details, not a world of generalities. 
One experience a liberally educated 
person must have is that of attempt- 
ing a detailed mastery of something. 
Only thus can he understand what 
the responsible, disciplined pursuit of 
truth, as distinct from pedagogical 
peddling of accumulated truth, is. 
Unless he learns this in school I 
doubt that he will ever understand 
what a responsible practice of medi- 
cine, or law, or any other profession, is. 
Finally, general education is still 
education. To be sure, it directs the 
students away from sheer memoriza- 
tion of accumulated learning and 
toward an understanding of general 
principles. But that does not mean 
it is just a sort of free self-develop- 
ment, as some Deweyans seem to 
suppose. Education is an imparting 
of something, and general education 
is an imparting of general ideas and 
attitudes. It can never be purely a 
matter of self-propelled curiosity and 
thinking for one’s self. Anyone who 
has sat down and tried, for even half 
an hour, to do nothing but think for 
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himself realizes this is the hardest 
thing in the world. One must learn 
to think and learn something worth 
thinking about. General education 


does not dispense with the book 
carefully labored over and the lecture 
attentively absorbed. 


S A pedagogical technique, it 
may or may not be effective to 
allow the student more freedom to 
follow his inclinations, but that can 
never be the end of education. If 
students already knew what they 
ought to learn and how they ought 
to learn it, they would not require 
education. Education is not demo- 
cratic. It must be directed by those 
who are already educated, and it is 
based on the fundamentally anti- 
democratic notion that some people 
know better than others what should 
be done. Student self-government 
can never be extended to an equal 
voice in educational policy. 

Most important, general education, 
like all education, is a process of 
enculturation—of teaching a person 
to think and feel as his predecessors 
have done. It takes an unformed 
bit of humanity and makes out of it a 
person with a tradition and a place 
in history. It makes a_ barbarian 
“fit to enter the company of educated 
men.” Liberal education does not 
exist to teach men how to deal with 
the present or the future. It cannot 
make students grow or develop into 
the future. That is something a 
person must do for himself. Educa- 
tion is not progressive or forward- 
looking. It looks back, to the past. 
For in the past reside all of the 
abilities and ideas and sensitive re- 
actions which differentiate an edu- 
cated person from a wild boy, and 
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everything which makes up a culture— 
our science, art, philosophy, tradition, 
institutions. We live, to be sure, in 
the present. And we will live in the 
future. All education can do, how- 
ever, is bring us up to the level 
attained by the past—from there each 
of us goes on by himself. Hence, 
history will always be the core of an 
education—of a general education as 
of any other. 

General education seems to be a 
new phenomenon in American educa- 
tion only when we confuse it with 
these other educational theories and 
practices which have in fact often 
accompanied it but which are quite 
distinguishable from its central mean- 
ing. If we confuse it with curriculum 
planning along _interdepartmental 
lines, it seems radically new compared 
with the sort of strictly departmental 
organization which has been preva- 
lent. If we identify it with the 
introduction into the curriculum of 
required courses, it seems to be a 
recent departure from the free-elective 
system. If we confuse it with an 
emphasis upon distribution require- 
ments, we are led to contrast it with 
the kind of unmitigated specialization 
which was all too often the practical 
result of the free-elective system. If 
we think it requires a teacher to talk 
only in generalities, never delving 
beneath the least common denomi- 
nator of his subject, then we find it 
to be markedly different from the old 
system in which a teacher, to be 
worth his salt, had to know something 
about his subject, and we may even 
be led to suppose that the ideal of 
general education is a faculty .of 
teachers who make no pretense to 
scholarly accomplishment in any 
particular field. If we think it in- 
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volves keeping students in an isolated, 
monastic environment, completely cut 
off from the practical world and 
functioning without consideration for 
the fact that these students must earn 
a living in that world, and live in it 
as informed citizens, it seems a far 
cry from the utilitarian theory of 
education which was its immediate 
predecessor. If we mistakenly believe 
that such subjects as grammar, foreign 
languages, and the memorization of 
mathematical formulas are excluded 
from the ideal of general education, 
we may infer that general education 
has almost nothing in common with 
the traditional trivium—reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. Finally, if 
we forget that general education is 
still education, that is, enculturation, 
we may falsely believe that it makes 
obsolete the formal lecture, the 
required assignment, and the mastery 
of names and dates, supplanting 
these with discussion groups in which 
truths are somehow supposed to take 
wing miraculously from the mind of 
the least educated participant. 

Once we have cleared away such 
misunderstandings, general education 
begins to look a great deal like what 
education has always been. It begins 
to look remarkably like the traditional 
notion of education: that it is the 
attempt to inculcate in a new person 
the best that the race has thought 
and done, and to inculcate this as 
deeply, but, obviously, only as deeply, 
as is permitted by the fact that most 
people have only a limited time to 
devote to being educated. 


E MUST realize also that 
general education can never be 
the exclusive goal of a university. 
Universities have many other vital 


social functions: They are one of the 
most important institutions making 
for social continuity; they are very 
largely charged with the advancement 
of knowledge; they must train 
specialists to do the world’s special 
work. They are smail communities 
within which their members must 
live as healthily and happily and 
richly as possible for a significant 
period of years; they are often cor- 
porations holding much land and 
exercising large economic powers. 
All of these functions of the university 
are to some extent incompatible, in 
practice, with the goal of general 
education. Yet they have to be 
performed by some institution, and 
the transference of them from uni- 
versities to other social entities would 
involve a radical social readjustment. 
The ideal of general education is 
thus necessarily enmeshed in a daily 
give-and-take with numerous incom- 
patible functions with which society 
charges the university, functions of 
which it could be relieved, if at all, 
only slowly and as a result of far- 
reaching changes in our social institu- 
tions. The actual situation at any 
given moment is necessarily a com- 
promise among all of these goals. 
To complain that a university (or, for 
that matter, a public school) should 
have only the function of general 
education is perhaps an admirable 
sentiment, but it is completely un- 
realistic in practice. Just consider, 
as an example, the social chaos which 
would result if all the mathematics 
departments in all the universities in 
the country suddenly began to teach 
nothing except what would give a 
general acquaintance with the nature 
of mathematical knowledge! 
[Continued on page 115) 





Human Time and the College 
Student 


By C. PAGE SMITH 


Scrutiny of the Prevailing System of Grading the Student's Work 


HE tension in the large room 

is almost palpable. The air is 

tainted with the odor of sweat. 
The faces of the men and women are 
drawn and taut. Their bodies are 
twisted in postures of agonized 
thought, of supplication, of despair. 
The scene is not that of a torture 
chamber but of a roomful of students 
taking a final examination. 

Surely a professor’s most dis- 
heartening experience is to patrol the 
classroom during the final examina- 
tion for his course. If he has tried 
to make the course a vital one, if he 
has tried to catch the students up in 
an adventure of learning that has 
contained some joy and play as well 
as high seriousness, he cannot but 
feel downhearted as he watches their 
strained faces, observes their exhaus- 
tion and anxiety. This is certainly a 
dismal end to an at least theoretically 
enlivening experience. Only conven- 
tion can make it tolerable to the 
professor and his students. 

We are bound to ask ourselves, it 
seems to me, how well the aims of a 
particular course or of education in 
general are served by this ordeal. Its 
avowed purpose is to make sure that 
the student has accomplished some- 
thing measurable in mastering a 
certain body of material, that he has 


increased his efficiency or his knowl- 
edge. We assure ourselves that the 
final examination accomplishes this, 
but we have ample testimony that it 
does not. I suspect that most of us 
have little conviction that six years 
or six months after the completion of 
this or that course, its graduates 
could pass even a vastly simplified 
examination on its content. What 
we might call the “retention quotient”’ 
is, in most courses, very low indeed, 
and I suspect that the greater the 
body of factual material (in courses 
that are not technological or scientific) 
that the student is required to absorb, 
the lower the retention quotient. 
There is much to suggest that because 
the final examination presents both a 
frightening hurdle and an obvious 
terminus, it actually inhibits retention 
of the course content. Students at 
least believe so and often speak 
cynically of final examinations as a 
kind of intellectual purge by which 
the mind is evacuated of all the 
material that has been stored in it 
during the course. 

It should be obvious that the 
typical examination is not the proper 
means to ensure the student’s carrying 
away from the work of a semester an 
important residue of information or 
knowledge. It does give us, however, 
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a conviction that we are discriminat- 
ing, that we are forcing the student 
to comply with certain standards, 
that we have transferred, even if on a 
temporary basis, certain information 
to our passive auditors. What is 
perhaps most important of all, we 
have provided a means by which the 
student’s advance toward his ultimate 
goal—a degree—can be measured. 
Using it we are able to assign a 
“mark” which presumably measures 
the student’s accomplishment. And 
this mark is an integral part of our 
educational process. 


HILE the final examination is 
only the concluding trial of the 
average course, we might take it as a 
symbol of much that is wrong with 
our instructional methods on the 
college level. The fact is that our 


colleges are, to a considerable degree, 
neither subject-oriented nor student- 


oriented but mark-oriented. They 
are set up, on the undergraduate level, 
to facilitate the awarding and the 
recording of marks. Individual courses 
of instruction are almost invariably 
organized with an eye on marking 
procedures. In large courses where 
the instructor is assisted by graduate 
students who read and grade the 
papers, it is especially important to 
devise examinations which require 
essentially factual answers. These 
answers may be in the form of multiple 
choices, in which case they are often 
graded by a machine; or they may be 
in the form of an essay. The essay- 
type question is an improvement over 
the true-false or multiple-choice exam- 
ination since it requires that the 
student be more or less literate. But 
in practice this type of examination 
must still place its emphasis on the 
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factual in order to make possible a 
uniform system of grading by one or 
more “readers.” 

However much, in courses of this 
kind, the professor may affirm his 
desire to have the students “think for 
themselves,” the students cannot in 
fact do so. Ideal answers in these 
mass-administered and mass-graded 
tests have to be devised and marks 
awarded on the basis of the number 
of essential points included in each 
answer. Such courses, moreover, are 
usually taught in conjunction with a 
textbook, and here the student’s 
impulse, not unnaturally, is to memo- 
rize the text at the expense of a 
thoughtful, critical review of the 
lecture material. The large lecture 
courses which use a textbook and in 
which the grading is done by “‘readers”’ 
or “assistants” are self-defeating. 
The complex, unfamiliar, and elusive 
ideas given in lectures cannot compete 
successfully, in most instances, with 
the neatly assembled data in the 
textbook. The student is further 
discouraged in any speculation by the 
consciousness that he may have 
missed or misunderstood the precise 
point the lecturer was trying to make 
and may thus render it up in muti- 
lated or unrecognizable form. 

Let us assume that the student 
accepts the invitation to “think for 
himself.”” In most cases his thoughts 
will be confused and banal, a mish- 
mash of rather unformed ideas that 
he has picked up in_ high-school 
civics courses, at home, from random 
reading, from movies and television. 
They will not be worth much in 
terms of a mark. How is the pro- 
fessor, or his surrogate, the reader, to 
react? Does he give the student an 4 
for effort, thus encouraging him in the 
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idea that he is a thinker of consider- 
able power and originality? Or does 
he admonish him gently and give him 
a C thus confirming the student’s 
suspicions that he never meant what 
he said anyway? 

Again the mark is the culprit. The 
fact is that the mark should be used 
only as an incentive, as a corrective, 
as a stimulus. A first-rate student 
often needs to be most severely 
marked for sloppy thinking, for intel- 
lectual short cuts, for the facile use 
of academic clichés. As a Cambridge 
tutor expressed it to the writer, ““The 
teacher should be free, if the character 
of the student suggests it is the best 
course, to tear up his paper before 
him, denounce his work as careless 
and inaccurate, berate him soundly, 
and send him off to do the work of 
which he is capable.” Perhaps the 
student who suffers most under our 


marking system is the outstanding 


individual who, in any comparison 
with his fellows, must be given an 4 
and thus cannot be treated with the 
rigor which would eventually make 
the most of his superior capacities. 

Since all marks are carefully 
recorded, added up, weighed and 
assessed, and stand unalterable upon 
the student’s record, they cannot be 
used with any real freedom or flexi- 
bility. Most of us are reluctant to 
give a mark which will perhaps count 
against a scholarship, a job, or a 
cherished academic plum. 


SUSPECT that largely as a result 

of the grading system a majority 
of the students regard the professor 
as, in a sense, the enemy. That is 
to say the professor represents an 
unknown quantity that has the poten- 
tiality of damaging the student. As 
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professor he is in a position of almost 
unlimited power. To counter this 
the student has a kind of cunning 
which he has acquired as a by-product 
of the educational process. He is 
conditioned to play the game accord- 
ing to the rules. He knows that if, 
like the psychologist’s pigeon, he 
pecks the right button, he will get a 
kernel of corn. He has, therefore, 
very little to gain and much to lose 
by taking liberties with the system. 
The prevailing educational conven- 
tions combine to make him cagey. 
He knows that his teachers are at 
least partly human, and that however 
remote most of them may seem from 
his real life and interests, they have 
their crotchets, their small vanities, 
and their prejudices. At the begin- 
ning of a class the student is alert to 
penetrate these and to discern in 
what way they can be made to work 
to his advantage. He knows that 
despite a pretense of professional 
objectivity, the instructor has a fairly 
well-developed set of biases, and the 
student welcomes evidences of these 
because they are guideposts to him. 
Correspondingly the absence of dis- 
cernible prejudices is unsettling for 
the student—it means _ another 
anxiety-producing unknown element 
in the equation that should yield up 
the desired mark. 

The only way that the professor 
can overcome the student’s habit of 
calculation which is generally fatal 
to the learning process is by lessening 
some of his apprehensions. The stu- 
dent’s attitude is indeed ambivalent, 
and this is the professor’s opportunity. 
In addition to their subconscious 
feelings of anxiety and_ hostility, 
many students genuinely wish to be 
touched and affected by the professor. 
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The student has had, in his learning 
experience, a few teachers who have 
done this and he knows that, while it 
is unlikely, it can happen. But the 
professor, in his efforts to create this 
kind of rapport, is at a disadvantage. 
He is inviting a confidence that he 
cannot honor. The student may in 
fact be drawn from his shell and 
inspired to venture some independent 
judgment, but the assessment of this 
hesitant enterprise will not be made 
by the man who has solicited it but 
in many instances by a third party, 
the reader. 

Even if it were possible to set up a 
grading procedure by which efforts 
at original and independent thinking 
would be encouraged and rewarded, 
there would still be little incentive 
for the bright student to make the 
effort. Being examination-oriented 


and acutely mark-conscious, he knows 
that there is always an element of 


chance in examinations and he has a 
strong impulse to keep this to a 
minimum. 

He realizes that it is often not so 
much what he knows as how much 
mileage he can get out of the informa- 
tion that he has committed to 
memory. The means of testing now 
used in most colleges and universities 
often fall short of measuring the 
excellence or the capacity of the 
student. For the most part they 
record his ability to memorize and 
record a certain rather narrow range 
of information, and here technique is 
of great importance. If, by the 
painstaking accumulation of facts and 
approved theories and their careful 
regurgitation, the student can get the 
desired mark, he is borrowing trouble 
to attempt something more ambitious. 

The teacher is, of course, as much 


matter of “distribution” 
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the victim of our testing conventions 
as the student. The examinations 
play an important part in his con- 
ception of himself as teacher and 
scholar. Not infrequently he comes 
to view them as weapons in a contest 
between himself and his students. 
Unexpected and unorthodox questions 
affirm his “toughness” and give a 
comforting spread in marks. Even 
in the most straightforward examina- 
tion some conscientious students -will 
have failed to prepare certain ques- 
tions adequately since all the signifi- 
cant material in a given course’ can 
seldom be mastered with complete 
thoroughness and an element of 
chance inevitably enters in. Difficult 
and obscure questions will scatter the 
field even further, reducing the number 
of 4’s and B’s and giving the professor 
the reassuring feeling that he is a 
stern marker who is_ upholding 
“standards.” 

It might be said that the whole 
and grading 
on the “curve” is one of the most 
patent fallacies in the marking system. 
It seems to be based on the assump- 
tion that the student population in 
any particular course should be spread 
out with a certain percentage of /4’s, 
B’s, C’s, and so on, but this assump- 
tion which is treated by many pro- 
fessors with the sanctity of a kind of 
natural law of education will not bear 
close scrutiny. It is certainly con- 
ceivable that rigorous and demanding 
courses can be given to large numbers 
of students in which no “proper” 
distribution occurs. When this hap- 
pens, however, the professor involved 
often feels under compulsion to 
revamp his testing techniques to 
produce a result more in accord with 
accepted practice lest his colleagues 
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suspect that he is “soft” or perhaps 
trying to win students by relaxed 
standards—a kind of academic scab 
who is willing to accept less than the 
prevailing scale. 


HAT I have had to say about 

the inadequacies of the marking 
system applies most directly to fresh- 
man and sophomore “‘survey”’ courses 
taken by large numbers of students 
who, it is hoped, will thereby get a 
nodding acquaintance with, say, 
Western Civilization, or Art in World 
History, or Patterns of Social Devel- 
opment. My strictures apply with 
somewhat less force to the more 
advanced courses, but even here, 
especially in the larger institutions, 
readers are in evidence, and the more 
onerous features of the grading 
system are only slightly ameliorated. 
In the first place by the time they 


are upperclassmen, the majority of 
students are thoroughly conditioned 
to the corruption of marks, and it is 


correspondingly difficult to break 
through to the individual, to lure 
him into any free and uninhibited 
expression of feeling or opinion. As 
an advanced student he has found 
his level—4, B, or C. He knows 
what kind of effort is required to 
maintain it in the average course, 
provided again that the student- 
intelligence service is functioning 
effectively. 

The student accepts the system 
because it can be figured out, antici- 
pated, and made, in general, to yield 
the desired token. The professor 
often values it for its very imper- 
sonality, or “objectivity.” Every 
student, if he is known, presents the 
teacher with a unique problem. Is 
the middle-aged Negro schoolteacher 
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from Louisiana, seeking a salary 
increase by the accumulation of addi- 
tional course credits, to be judged by 
the same standards as the brilliant 
and precocious high-school student, 
or the man with two children who 
works twenty or thirty hours a week, 
or the boy who works on a night shift 
in a railroad yard to help put a 
younger brother through school, or 
the housewife who wishes to secure a 
primary-school teaching credential? 
Perhaps it can be argued that these 
are extreme cases, but our existing 
canons of grading dictate that we 
treat all individuals in the same way. 

Now this is all right if we are 
giving an essentially professional edu- 
cation to a homogeneous student body 
with a common cultural background, 
but if this is no longer our basic 
task the only alternative seems to me 
to be to attempt to assess each 
student individually. Of course, such 
a suggestion alarms the bureaucrats 
since it involves difficult and danger- 
ous decisions on the part of the 
professor, and smacks of the “pro- 
gressive” ideas that most of us view 
with suspicion when we observe them 
in operation on the secondary-school 
level. But it might be answered that 
the failure of the secondary schools 
is not so much that of trying to meet 
the needs of the individual student 
as it is of watering down and destroy- 
ing the content of the traditional 
curriculum in the name of “adjust- 
ment” or of “practical” education. 
If the liberal-arts curriculum is main- 
tained and strengthened as the heart 
of higher education, the effort to 
adopt a more flexible and more 
personal approach to the student can 
only be salutary in its effects. Both 

[Continued on page 116) 








Plumbing Our Cultural Heritage 


By ROY P. FAIRFIELD 


General Education at Bates College 


ATE in the summer of 1944 the 
faculty of Bates College formed 

a committee to study its edu- 
cational policies and practices. The 
objective was to bring the curriculum 
into harmony with the demands of 
the time. Out of the months of self- 
searching and discussion came the 
Bates Plan, approved in November, 
1944, and put into effect in the fall 
of 1945. The Plan had three broad 
aims: to expose each student to the 
major fields of knowledge, to lay the 
foundation for a career, and to help 


him develop attitudes and skills for 
creative living. 

To implement the first goal, the 
faculty developed a sequence of core 
courses in the chief spheres of knowl- 
edge, thus moving to meet the “felt 


need” for general education. The 
second goal continued the practice of 
providing a field of concentration, 
but the requirement of a minor was 
eliminated to allow some measure of 
freedom between the major and core 
courses. As for the third goal— 
fostering such attitudes as open- 
mindedness, intellectual curiosity, and 
social responsibility—Bates already 
had a reputation for close faculty- 
student relations which helped produce 
these characteristics. The Plan merely 
formulated these relationships more 
clearly in the hope that the campus 
community would strive more self- 


consciously to develop them and, 
furthermore, that extra-curricular 
activities would become more gener- 
ally recognized as enriching aspects 
of campus life. In a sense, then, the 
first two goals effected a synthesis of 
the free-elective system and the core 
requirements, while all three, regarded 
synoptically, sought a melding of 
subject-oriented and student-centered 
educational principles. 

Within the core course are listed 
“53 units of the 120 credits required 
for graduation. In addition to these 
53 units, each student has to give 
evidence of a reading knowledge of a 
foreign language. The faculty has 
modified the requirements somewhat, 
from time to time. Under the present 
set-up the majority of the Arts-degree 
candidates complete all the core 
program but the Cultural Heritage 
course during their first two years; 
B.S. matriculants, with more rigid 
course sequences, are not quite so 
fortunate. All students are encour- 
aged to take exemption examinations 
when feasible. 

With the possible exception of the 
citizenship laboratory, the most un- 
usual general-education feature in the 
Bates Plan is the course, Cultural 
Heritage. It consists of a _ four- 
semester sequence surveying the great 
men, movements, ideas, and problems 
comprising the evolution of Western 
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civilization and is a required course 
for all Juniors and Seniors. It is an 
interdepartmental course and is de- 
signed to serve as an integrating 
climax to the four-year experience. 
Three instructors teach twelve sec- 
tions of the course. These sections 
are limited to thirty students to 
maximize discussion opportunities. 
In so far as possible the student 
chooses his section and _ instructor 
every semester. Each week the stu- 
dent attends two section meetings 
and one mass lecture. As one class- 
day speaker facetiously remarked, 
“We get our ‘Cultch’ once a week 
wholesale and twice a week retail.” 


ULTURAL Heritage is primarily 
a reading course. While we use 
four textbooks, a large proportion of 
assignments is made in original sources. 
Although it is difficult to convince 
some students that it is better to 
read Plato’s Republic or Goethe’s 
Faust than it is to read digests of such 
works, we persist in the belief. We 
also provide a syllabus containing 
questions to guide the student into 
the material, to encourage cross refer- 
ence between knowledge areas, and 
to evoke discrimination and evalua- 
tion. The questions are often used 
as springboards for class discussion. 
To answer all the questions in the 
syllabus does not guarantee complete 
mastery of the material, but such a 
procedure helps the student read 
actively rather than passively. 
Although we treat Western civiliza- 
tion chronologically, we use a com- 
bination of the topical and problem 
approaches within that framework. 
We encourage understanding of the 
broad features of each major period. 
Within the historical matrix, under- 
stood through survey lectures and 
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secondary reading, we analyze dozens 
of subtopics. 

Since students obtain an under- 
standing of primitive man and ancient 
Hebrew culture from their sociology 
and religion courses, we begin our 
two-year trek by considering classical 
Greece. In a real sense the great 
books of ancient Greece, along with 
the Old Testament, form the outer 
periphery of Western time. Before 
the first semester is over, we have 
run the gamut from Homer through 
Augustine. We spend a week on the 
Iliad, not only attempting to develop 
an appreciation for the book as an 
enduring literary work (thus relating 
it to sophomore English), but also 
focusing attention upon Greek myths, 
their concept of fate, and the notion 
of hubris. While it is imperative to 
observe such matters as the causes of 
the Trojan War, the characteristics of 
the Olympian gods, and the Greek 
attitude toward the common man, we 
prefer such questions as: Was Zeus 
morally good? By whose standards? 
Were the Greeks really crusading for 
justice? And to give the student a 
heightened awareness of the human 
dilemma in every epoch, we also dis- 
cuss: How does Homer’s Agamemnon 
compare with the modern military 
hero? Did the Greek concept of fate 
give him a more tragic outlook than 
our own? Is there any similarity 
between Greek fate and the scientists’ 
faith in an order of nature? 

During the second week we move 
on to the pre-Socratics, those thinkers 
who made primordial gropings into 
the nature of the universe and man’s 
relationship to it: Of what is the 
world comprised—water, fire, earth 
or air, fire, and water or those pesky 
invisible, indivisible atoms? Is the 
world one or many? Do things 
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change or is movement illusory? And 
assuming that things do change, 
what produces the combination, sepa- 
ration, and recombination of the 
primal elements? How did _ one 
thinker advance beyond his prede- 
cessor in trying to produce a coherent 
view? Here, the source readings are 
fragmentary; nevertheless, students 
seem to enjoy speculating about the 
morning of man’s self-consciousn¢ss. 
Subsequent weeks find us studying 
Aeschylus’ great trilogy, Thucydides’ 
History of the Peloponnesian War, the 
architecture and sculpture of the 
Golden Age, Sophocles’ Oecdipus, 
Euripides’ Electra or Medea, and 
Aristophanes’ The Clouds. We move 
on to spend a month with Plato and 
Aristotle. Granted, scholars spend 
entire lives studying these men and 
their influences, our purpose is to give 
each student a vivid awareness of 


the major contributions of each to 


our cultural heritage. We attempt 
to relate the work of these men to 
the student’s experience, his previous 
courses, and the events of the present. 
We try to familiarize the student with 
the positive and the negative aspect 
of each man’s thought, as well as the 
various methodologies by which one 
can conclude, “This is good, or this 
is bad.” We struggle to open up 
the crucial questions with which men 
have been confronted for two thousand 
years: What is history? What is 
tragedy? What is comedy? What 
is beauty? What is justice? What is 
reality? Who is the good man? 
Is war just? How does a thinker’s 
attitude regarding human nature 
determine his political philosophy? 
These and hundreds of other questions 
become the foundation stones of the 
course. We bring the students to 
grips with such a personal poser as: 
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Had you been in Socrates’ sandals, 
would you have drunk the hemlock? 
This account must necessarily be 
more suggestive than exhaustive. 
During the remainder of the first 
semester we move rather rapidly 
through the Hellenistic era, the rise 
of the Roman Republic and Empire, 
the conflict among the Epicurean, 
Stoic, and Christian ways of life, 
giving particular attention to the 
evolution of Christian thought and 
institutions. We realize that we are 
open to the charge of superficiality. 
But as the late Theodore Spencer 
once remarked: 
. . . The danger on the other side is too 
great, the danger that the western 
tradition of man’s nature and dignity 
may break into pieces in our hands. And 
if the great texts of that tradition are 
studied in... their essence, perhaps 
superficiality may be avoided.! 
We believe we are doing just that in 
assigning and discussing large seg- 
ments of the masterpieces of Western 
thought. Furthermore, we are re- 
minded of Montesquieu’s warning 
that “. . . we must not always ex- 
haust a subject, so as to leave no work 
at all for the reader. My business is 
not to make people read, but to make 
them think.’? Our business is to 
encourage students to read and think! 


URING the first half of the 
second semester, carrying us 
from the Fall of Rome to the death 
of Michelangelo, we are concerned 
with the growth of the church and its 
conflict with the state, its encourage- 


1Spencer, Theodore. “An Acquired I!lumina- 
tion,” an essay copyrighted in his name; used in the 
general-education course at Harvard. 

*Montesquieu, Baron de. “The Spirit of the 
Laws,” in Introduction to Contemporary Civilization 
in the West, edited by Justus Buchler ef a/. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1954, 2nd ed., 
Vol. I, p. 1139. 
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ment of architecture and sculpture, 
and its eventual splintering on the 
shoals of Lutheranism and Calvinism. 
And no consideration of Medieval 
times can avoid the great movements 
of population in Europe, the impact 
of Byzantine and Arabic cultures, 
the growth of the town, the rise of 
capitalism and technology, and the 
Crusades. But the chief focal points 
are Saint Thomas Aquinas’ great 
synthesis and Dante’s Divine Comedy. 
In the latter portion of the semester 
we analyze the shift from the God- 
centered thirteenth century to the 
man-centered Renaissance. We also 
read the appropriate chapters of 
Crane Brinton’s Jdeas and Men to tie 
the first two semesters together. 


FTER the summer recess, the 

Seniors set sail into the 1550- 
1800 period with a two-week study of 
the Scientific Revolution. Copernicus, 
Kepler, Galileo, and Newton in 
physics, Vesalius and Harvey in 
physiology, Bacon and Descartes 
in scientific philosophy, all receive 
attention as we trace the develop- 
ments which removed man from a 
somewhat occult, geocentric world to 
a more logically viewed, heliocentric 


universe. And who can forget 
Leeuwenhoek’s_ discovering “‘little 
animals in rain water” with his 


microscope? Or miss Newton, stand- 
ing like a beacon on the shore of time, 
a mathematical and _ experimental 
genius synthesizing the work of his 
predecessors and guiding Western 
man in the direction of Einstein and 
Schroedinger? 

The growth of political and eco- 
nomic thought concerns us almost 
half of the third semester. The 
study of men like Milton, Hobbes, 
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Locke, and Rousseau culminates in a 
consideration of the social, political, 
and philosophical aspects of the 
American and French Revolutions. 
Likewise, the analysis of bullionism 
and mercantilism leads to an evalua- 
tion of Adam Smith’s Wealth of 
Nations. But painting, music, and 
philosophy are not forgotten. Stu- 
dents are rarely inspired by Van 
Dyke and Fragonard, but they often 
get excited about El Greco and 
Rembrandt, Bach and Mozart. We 
see the evolution of British empiricism 
from Locke to Berkeley to Hume, 
comparing and contrasting it with 
continental rationalism as embodied 
in men like Spinoza. And, however 
difficult, it is culturally imperative to 
take a long, clear look at Kant. 
Following consideration of some of 
the irrational aspects of the Age of 
Reason, such as the rise of evangelical 
religions, we move on to the fourth 
semester. The very complexity of 
modern life, as well as the greater 
extent of Western society, makes it 
more difficult to determine the main 
currents of thought and action. No 
doubt we may be accused of “grop- 
ing,” “fragmentariness,” ‘‘dispropor- 
tion,” and “superficiality.” But we 
would refer again to Montesquieu’s 
comment about reading and thinking. 
Furthermore, many of the freshman 
and sophomore core courses stress 
the more contemporary phases of life. 
The Romantic Age provides a 
logical as well as chronological launch- 
ing point. Hegel, Goethe, Beethoven, 
and Delacroix provide touchstones in 
their fields. Then we follow the 
evolution of art from realism to 
surrealism, asking how one is to find 
yardsticks to measure this “chaos.” 
Are Greek and Renaissance terms 
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helpful? Is art for art’s sake? Marx’ 
sake? Society’s sake? Is beauty a 
valid criterion? Expression? Does 
the main current in modern art 
reflect our loss of cultural moorings? 

Still the student tries to see history 
horizontally as well as linearly. He 
does not move out of the romantic 
period without considering the rum- 
blings of social, economic, and political 
reforms precipitated by the industrial 
revolution. The work of Robert 
Owen, Fourier, and Carlyle is linked 
to democratic strivings in America. 
Were not many of the super-exploits 
of Western man justified by appealing 
to the work of Carlyle, Spencer, 
Darwin, and Nietzsche as well as to 
the decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court? What is the line of 
thought running from Marx and 
Engels through Lenin and Stalin? 
Why was it that from the dialectic of 
Hegel sprang the twin monsters, 
Communism and Fascism, monsters 
which still haunt the minds of men? 

But above and through political 
and economic developments, from 
Napoleon to Hiroshima, the metro- 
nomic rhythm of scientific achieve- 
ment could be heard. Hypothesis 
after brilliant hypothesis became veri- 
fied, and faith in the inexorable rela- 
tionship of cause and effect (despite 
Hume!) pushed back the frontiers of 
knowledge. Old superstitions van- 
ished as Hutton and Lyell in geology, 
Holmes, Pasteur, and Lister in sanita- 
tion, Darwin and Huxley in biology, 
Dalton, Wohler, and Berzelius in 
chemistry—all helped man master 
his environment. Meanwhile, Fara- 
day, Maxwell, Hertz, Planck, and 
dozens of others set the stage for the 
most explosive formula in history: 
E=m¢c! 
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The balance of Brinton’s book is a 
further integrating device. At no 
point is the student allowed to forget 
that Western man has a time dimen- 
sion. We study Plato, Newton, and 
Freud at three different moments, but 
we constantly refer to these men, 
and the others, to develop perspective. 
The student is encouraged to look 
both forward and backward from each 
rung on the ladder of history. He is 
also urged to evaluate what he reads 
in terms of both theory and experi- 
ence. He is expected to analyze 
conflicting opinions and conclusions 
regarding every “ism” for which we 
have time, whether that “ism” is 
romanticism or realism, capitalism or 
communism. 


LTHOUGH all students read 
F psec thousands of re- 
quired pages and answer hundreds of 
common questions, their experience 
may vary somewhat as they study 
under three different teachers. We 
believe that, while nobody knows 
enough to teach this course, there is 
a value in making it a single-teacher 
project in so far as the section 
meetings are concerned. Using inte- 
gration as an objective, each semester 
stands more as a whole under this 
system than it would if a series of 
specialists were to conduct individual 
classes. A weekly staff meeting unifies 
organizational details; common hour 
and final examinations accentuate the 
necessity for relatively even emphasis 
upon the respective assignments. 
Furthermore, the mutual give-and- 
take in these meetings, though allow- 
ing for personal differences, has been 
invaluable for all of us. By sharing 
many of our researches, insights, and 
reactions, we have grown more than 
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we would have if we had gone in 
three independent directions. The 
course has grown, too. At all times 
we have retained a synoptic view, a 
vital fact in an age encouraging 
‘misplaced concreteness” by the very 
nature of specialization. 

We have, of course, obtained invalu- 
able assistance from other members 
of the Bates faculty. They have 
guided us as individuals through some 
of the thornier paths of knowledge; 
they have also contributed substan- 
tially in lecturing to the combined 
junior and senior divisions. We have 
utilized their services in two or three 
fundamental ways: to explicate upon 
a man, movement, or an issue; to 
provide historical background; and to 
introduce topics suggested by the 
reading. More concretely, during the 
first semester members of other 


departments lecture on such topics as 


the pre-Socratic philosophers, Plato’s 
psychology and doctrine of wealth, 
and Aristotle’s Poetics. Another pro- 
fessor uses Thucydides as a point of 
departure in discussing various philos- 
ophies of history. Others start with 
the tragedians for a consideration of 
such topics as: What is tragedy? 
We have had an increasing amount 
of co-operation in conducting this 
aspect of the course. The three 
instructors try to limit themselves to 
a maximum of one performance per 
semester. 

We attempt to keep this phase of 
the program fluid. Whenever pos- 
sible, we utilize guest speakers to 
inject vitality and variety. Visiting 
professors have discussed Dante, 
Voltaire, and Aristotle. On the very 
day when John Milton’s Areopagitica 
was under consideration, and Eisen- 
hower was being elected president, a 
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newspaper editor lectured on the 
topic of freedom of the press. Local 
ministers and priests have analyzed 
the lives and thoughts of Martin 
Luther, John Wesley, and Pope Leo 
XIII. Each year the college architect, 
Alonzo Harriman, gives an illustrated 
lecture on modern building and 
design; our president, a marketing 
expert, has appeared several times. 
We also use motion pictures, illus- 
trated lectures on painting and music, 
panel discussions, and debates. A 
debate on modern art between two 
teachers of the course usually amuses 
while it educates! 

Although we rely primarily upon 
the lecture and discussion methods 
in the section meetings, each instructor 
mixing the two in different propor- 
tions, we have experimented with 
other techniques in order to encourage 
maximum student participation. We 
often utilize audio-visual materials. 
Not only have we purchased com- 
mercial slides of the world’s great 
paintings, buildings, and sculpture 
(and some not so great), we have also 
traveled widely to obtain our own. 
The program chairman, has taken 
many pictures in European museums. 
The author took several hundred 
shots of the antiquities while spending 
a Fulbright year in Greece. All of 
these have given the course an 
additional dimension. Large reprints 
of familiar paintings hang in the 
classroom to afford the opportunity 
for extended study. Aided by a 
class gift, we “expose” all students 
to basic musical forms and_ such 
documentary records as “I Can Hear 
It Now.” 

Our bulletin board has become an 
established part of the course. Since 
his undergraduate years, the writer 
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has accumulated vast quantities of 
illustrative material in a variety of 
fields. This course is so extensive 
that most of the material is put to 
effective use. We have encouraged 
the students to contribute pertinent 
articles and clippings. There are 
few assignments for which we lack 
pictures, essays, cartoons, diagrams, 
or charts. Burr Shafer’s _ series, 
“Through History with J. Wesley 
Smith,” is a favorite. By subscribing 
to the Bowdoin College Calendar and 
Boston Museum publications, we 
endeavor to encourage participation 
in cultural events which occur nearby. 
Many of our students have attended 
lectures by Carl Sandburg, Robert 
Frost, Harlow Shapley, and George 
Gaylord Simpson. Naturally, we 
“plug” our own campus music, 


dramatic, lecture, and film programs. 
In addition, we clip generously from 


the New York Times to bring the 
most implicative current events to the 
students’ attention. 

We have utilized the field trip 
limitedly but with some success. 
While studying the early years of the 
industrial revolution, we sometimes 
tour the local textile mills. Upon 
occasion we introduce the junior 
classes to fundamental architectural 
principles and motifs by touring the 
campus buildings. Each year we 
combine architecture and music when 
visiting the local cathedral to hear 
a Bach concert. Several times the 
Cultural Heritage faculty has met 
students around the masterpieces at 
the Metropolitan and Modern Art 
Museums in New York. 

Although the course is essentially 
subject-oriented, we are aware of the 
many advantages derived from a 
synthesis of this approach with the 
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student-centered program. By seek- 
ing a greater understanding of each 
student’s curricular and extra-cur- 
ricular interests, as well as his personal 
background, we give sharper focus 
to classroom participation. We have 
also administered individual oral 
examinations to become better ac- 
quainted with the student and thus 
afford him an opportunity to integrate 
the active and passive phases of 
learning. We have held open houses 
in our homes to extend classroom 
discussions about Plato, Aristotle, 
Aquinas, Kant, Whitehead, the sci- 
entific revolution, and modern art, 
and to give interested students an 
opportunity to hear additional music 
by Mozart, Brahms, Stravinsky, and 
others, music for which we have all 
too little classroom time. Many of 
these sessions have led to early- 
morning consideration of our respec- 
tive philosophies of life. The response 
to these affairs has been encouraging 
since 50 to 60 per cent of the total 
enrollment often attend a series. 

We believe that the student’s intel- 
lectual and emotional maturity need 
not be stunted simply because he is 
learning the same material as _ his 
neighbor. The reading and discus- 
sion of Marcus Aurelius’ Meditations 
or Einstein’s theories of relativity in 
a required course may be as stimulat- 
ing as the consideration of Moby Dick 
or osmotic pressure in an elected one. 
If the professor is enthusiastic as 
well as scholarly, the intellectual 
excitement may well be contagious in 
either type of program. Criticism by 
progressive educators may be met 
head on if the student is encouraged 
to do voluntary work within the 
“rigid” framework of such courses as 
Cultural Heritage. During the past 
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five years the writer has acted upon 
this belief with some success, though 
one must admit that student motiva- 
tion in some cases has been extrinsic 
rather than intrinsic. Such a pro- 
gram of voluntary effort can go far 
to develop critical-minded and imagi- 
natively alert citizens. Such activity 
can be fitted well within the frame- 
work of general-education courses to 
make them more meaningful. Such 
individual-focused portions of Cul- 
tural Heritage require time and 
energy, but we believe that the proper 
integration of subject-directed and 
individual-centered learning pays large 
dividends in terms of the mutual- 
growth process and responsible citi- 
zenship—worth-while goals at any 
level of education. 


N SHORT, then, we have many 

objectives in teaching the Cultural 
Heritage course. We wish to give 
the students historical perspective; 
and, in doing so, we depart from the 
belief that the classics, both ancient 
and modern, are musty bits of 
antiquity studied by rheumy-eyed 
pedagogues who bore their students 
unnecessarily.4 The masterpieces of 
our Western heritage can become 


3Cf. the author’s ‘“‘Twentieth-Century Mark 
Hopkinism,” Journat oF HicHer Epucation, 
XXIV (October, 1953), pp. 373-76, for an analysis 
of this program. 

4Cf. the author’s “Quaint Bits of Antiquity?” 
The Classical Journal, XLVII (April, 1952), 
pp. 282-85, for a discussion of this idea. 
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living protoplasm in the body of 
modern thought if we know how they 
answered man’s most persistent prob- 
lems. We want our graduates to 
acquire a healthy respect for fact, but 
a willingness to consider implications.® 
We also expect them to evaluate 
critically the concepts discussed, pic- 
tures seen, and music heard. To 
understand the fundamental criteria 
for evaluation in each area of knowl- 
edge, they must self-consciously relate 
all core courses. We hope they will 
develop an awareness of the great 
issues, the great ideas, the great men, 
and the great books of Western 
culture. As one of the characters in 
Lionel Trilling’s short story, “The 
Other Margaret,” observes, “Life 
aware of itself seemed so much more 
life.”® At every point, integration is 
our ideal: different fields of learning, 
general and specific courses at Bates, 
theory and practice, in-class and 
out-of-class experience, the curricular 
and the extra-curricular, concept and 
percept. Obviously we do not always 
realize our ideal; yet, we try to make 
the student’s education not “the 
show-piece of an hour,” but “an 
acquired illumination.” 
[Vol. XXVIII, No. 2] 
5Cf. the author’s “Facts versus Implications,” 


Journat or Hicuer Epucation, XX (April, 1949), 
pp. 188-91. 

®West, Ray B., Jr., and Stallman, Robert 
Wooster. The Art of Modern Fiction. New York: 
Rinehart and Company, Inc., 1949, p. 386. 





I, for One, Intend to Teach 


By LEWIS A. FORMAN, JR. 


The Declaration of a Yale Senior 


HE American people are cer- 

tainly not at a loss to know 

that education in the United 
States is facing a crisis. In fact 
there are several. Why Johnny Can't 
Read, integration in southern public 
schools, the lack of trained technicians 
and engineers are, have been, and 
will continue to be educational head- 
line news. Currently, however, all 
eyes are on a relatively new problem 
(new in terms of headline attraction), 
the shortage of teachers. One needs 
only to leaf through an issue or two 
of the more serious periodicals to 
assure himself of this fact. We are 
told that college enrollment within 
the next ten to twelve years will be 
more than two and one-half times 
the current figure of two and a half 
million students. To meet this 
tremendous influx of students the 
present number of one hundred 
and ninety thousand teachers in 
institutions of higher learning will 
have to rise to four hundred and 
ninety-five thousand by 1970 to 
maintain the present student-teacher 
ratio of 13 to I, an increase of over 
three hundred thousand teachers. 

It is also general knowledge that the 
teaching profession does not seem 
very attractive, in terms of money or 
prestige, to our college graduates. 
The status of the intellectual, as 
embodied by the college professor, is 
held in a curious state of indifference 


and even disrespect by large segments 
of the population (although by no 
means all!). More important perhaps 
is that teachers are the only occupa- 
tional group whose real earnings have 
actually fallen since 1940. The com- 
bination of these two facts is proving 
deadly to any increase in the number 
of teachers. Hence the dilemma, and 
a serious one it is. 

Remedies to meet this situation 
flow in from all sides. Direct federal 
intervention (or at least more than 
nominal aid), drafting trained indus- 
trial personnel, the recent initiative 
taken by the Ford Foundation to 
raise teachers’ salaries, the installation 
of more two-year colleges along the 
lines proposed by James B. Conant, 
have all been suggested. In terms 
of technological aid, the use of 
television has already been seriously 
proposed. Each of these remedies 
has in turn been subjected to adverse 
criticism, with the possible exception 
of the Ford grants which are generally 
considered only a first step, so that as 
of now we are still a long way from 
solving the teacher-shortage problem. 
The only real and “natural”’ solution 
that I, as a student, am able to 
suggest is simply an increase in the 
number of men and women who 
seriously want to teach. It is toward 
this end that the remainder of this 
paper is dedicated. 

I, for one, intend to teach fer two 
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reasons. The first is psychological, 
therefore personal, and needs little 
elaboration. I enjoy working with 
students and realize the contribution 
which one can make upon their 
attitudes and lives. I am fully aware 
that this is in itself an attitude 
which some people have and others 
do not, and, moreover, an attitude 
which is extremely difficult, if possible 
at all, to pass on to others or even 
to interpret to those who do not 
have it. However, it is, I believe, the 
fundamental reason for wanting to 
teach. 

The second reason I have for 
wanting to teach is philosophical, 
therefore open to debate, and requires 
complete analysis. I believe in the 
dissemination of truth through open 
and frank discussion. Sociologists 


repeatedly tell us that group decisions 
are much more likely to be remem- 


bered and carried out than one-man 
decisions. The important factor is 
the degree of individual involvement 
in the actual decision. The relative 
merits of the lecture versus the 
discussion group have always been 
an academic issue. With the tremen- 
dous increase of students it seems 
in all probability that the discussion 
method of education will all but fade 
away. Even the informal lecture in 
which the student, with the consent 
and even encouragement of the pro- 
fessor, is able to interrupt for ques- 
tions and comments will become an 
academic antique. How can a pro- 
fessor possibly allow students in a 
class of three hundred or more to 
interrupt? 

Another problem which is directly 
related to the shortage of teachers 
and the student-teacher ratio of the 
future is the content of the material 
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to be presented. With federal aid 
may go federal supervision. With 
larger, more formal classes the pro- 
fessor may be less willing to interpret 
and will decide, rather, to stick to 
“fact.” Student participation and 
interest will again be markedly cur- 
tailed, for student participation does 
not accrue from questions of fact but 
questions of interpretation. Indeed, 
the interpretation of fact is the sole 
reason why we have colleges and 
universities. Proper guidance on the 
part of teachers to channel this 
interpretation of fact is the essence 
of teaching. Truth will out, but 
only if all feasible interpretations of 
fact are heard and considered. This 
filtering out of truth constitutes the 
very heart of the student-teacher 
relationship. 

Young minds, no matter how dog- 
matic they may appear on the surface, 
are open minds. They will accept 
fact, if they are unable to question 
it, if.for no other reason than the 
expedient of passing an examination. 
However, an open mind has the 
advantage of being also a probing 
mind. If given the opportunity stu- 
dents will attempt to orient fact (and 
interpretation of fact) to themselves 
and in doing so will bring forth ideas 
which they did not have before, 
questioning until they themselves are 
satisfied that truth has won. Students 
do not enjoy being only in an educa- 
tional process, they want to be part 
of it. To have actually participated 
in a discussion and perhaps to have 
suggested a rather important or dif- 
ferent idea gives a student psycho- 
logical rewards that no amount of 
lecturing can replace. The actual 
use of knowledge through discussion 

[Continued on page 116| 








Assignment: Okinawa’s University 
of the Ryukyus 


By ALLAN 


TUCKER 


A Report of a Science Member of the Michigan State University 
Mission to the University of Ryukyus 


N 1951, the Department of the 

Army requested the American 

Council on Education to select an 
American college or university which 
would accept the responsibility of 
developing a program of assistance to 
a newly established University of the 
Ryukyus. Michigan State University 
was chosen and in September, 1951, 
the first five-member mission arrived 
in Okinawa. Since that time, a 
Michigan State University mission 
has been maintained continuously at 


the Okinawan university. Many areas 
of specialized experience have been 
represented by these visiting pro- 
fessors, such as agriculture, home 
economics, education, business admin- 
istration, social sciences, and natural 


sciences. The function of the mission 
is primarily to advise the Okinawan 
faculty in matters pertaining to teach- 
ing methods, curriculums, research, 
and general administration, the gen- 
eral direction of such guidance to be 
consistent with the emphasis placed 
by the land grant-college philosophy 
on teaching, research, and extension. 

In 1953, I was assigned to the 
University of the Ryukyus as the 
science member of the Michigan 
State University mission. Before 
describing some of my experiences 
during two years in the Orient, I 
think it might be pertinent to present 
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some background information about 
Okinawa and the postwar conditions 
which led to the establishment of its 
university. Okinawa is the largest 
of several islands forming a chain 
from the southern tip of Japan to 
Formosa. Because of its strategic 
location, it has become the principal 
American military base in the Pacific. 
Prior to the Second World War this 
group of islands, known as_ the 
Ryukyus, was part of the Japanese 
empire. The highest institution of 
learning was a normal school for 
the training of local elementary-school 
teachers. Since its program was the 
equivalent of the first two years of 
college, study beyond this point had 
to be carried on in Japan. After the 
occupation of Okinawa in 1946, the 
United States government undertook 
the rebuilding of educational facilities, 
and it is to this program that the 
University of the Ryukyus owes its 
existence. The city of Shuri, tradi- 
tional seat of Okinawan culture before 
the war, was chosen as the site for the 
university campus. Since Shuri had 
been completely leveled during the 
battle for the island, an entirely new 
campus had to be constructed. 
Although the Michigan State 
mission had been in operation for two 
years prior to my arrival, I was the 
first representative in the field of 
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science. My assignment was to aid 
in the identification of the specific 
problems involved in the development 
of a science program at the university 
level and to help in the solution of as 
many of these problems as possible. 
Although my own field of specializa- 
tion is biology, I had to assist teachers 
in all branches of the natural sciences 
in the development of their programs. 

I spent the first few months observ- 
ing the general operation of the school, 
evaluating the qualifications of the 
science faculty, and checking the 
science facilities for teaching and 
research. Time was also needed to 
become accustomed to a subtropical 
climate and an oriental environment. 

Generally speaking, Okinawans are 
much slower than Americans in 
getting things done, even when the 
direction of the necessary effort is 
clear. This is rather frustrating until 


one becomes adjusted to the tempo 


of the people. The oriental attitude 
toward age is another factor which 
stands in the way of efficient tech- 
nological progress. In the Orient, an 
older man is automatically assumed 
to be wiser than a younger one. Many 
of the important positions are filled 
with men whose only qualification 
for the job is their age, and, because 
of the culture, it is hard to replace 
them by younger, better-trained men. 


HE University at present con- 

sists of three divisions: Agricul- 
ture and Home Economics, Arts and 
Science, and Education. These divi- 
sions offer curriculums generally com- 
parable to those of American liberal- 
arts colleges, and students successfully 
completing four-year programs are 
awarded appropriate degrees. The 
faculty is made up of approximately 
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one hundred native Okinawans, of 
whom twenty are teachers in the 
fields of chemistry, physics, and 
biology. Consider for a moment the 
problems involved in obtaining this 
faculty. First of all, remember that 
before the war Okinawa had no 
university. Also keep in mind, that 
although the United States occupied 
both Japan and Okinawa, it wanted 
to maintain Okinawa as distinctly 
separate from Japan. To import 
professors from Japan to take charge 
of the new university would have 
been contrary to this policy. The 
military government, therefore, re- 
cruited faculty members from the 
better-trained pre-war high-school 
teachers of Okinawa. Some of them 
were graduates of Japanese univer- 
sities, and some had only the equiva- 
lent of junior-college training. We in 
science were more fortunate than 
other departments in that the 
majority of the science professors were 
university graduates. Very few, how- 
ever, had studied beyond the Bach- 
elor’s degree and none had previous 
experience in university teaching or 
administration. One difficulty was 
that many of the newly recruited 
professors thought that the University 
should be modeled after the Japanese 
universities. While they did not 
question any procedures which were 
also carried on in Japan (understand- 
able enough in as much as most of 
them were graduates of Japanese 
universities), they quite often opposed 
Western procedures. It was necessary 
to persuade them to evaluate our 
suggestions not in terms of their 
loyalty to the tradition of their Alma 
Mater but in terms of what would be 
most useful in their present situation. 

When I arrived on Okinawa in 
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September, 1953, I visited many of 
the classes then in progress to observe 
how they were conducted. I found 
that classroom activity was teacher- 
centered; the teacher did not seriously 
consider the needs of the students 
in terms either of their future courses 
at the University or of their future 
réles as citizens in the community. 
He preferred to lecture about things 
in which he himself was interested. 
Freshman and sophomore courses in 
which the majority of students were 
enrolled and which should have been 
considered important because they 
were foundation courses were given 
the least emphasis. A much greater 
emphasis was placed on advanced 
courses, in which only a few students 
were enrolled. In the science courses 
there seemed to be no effort to teach 
scientific attitudes. Facts were given 
by the lecture method and the stu- 
dents were expected to memorize the 
information and return it at examina- 
tion time. While this method also 
occurs in many of our American 
schools, I have never seen it carried 
out so rigidly. The students were 
actually discouraged from asking 
questions. The possibility of class 
discussion was never even considered. 
Such a procedure fits the general 
oriental pattern of accepting without 
question the word of an older person 
or a person in a position of authority. 


T IS highly desirable that the use 
of the scientific attitude be demon- 
strated to the new generation of 
students in Okinawa, and that they 
learn to be as objective as possible in 


making decisions. This is especially 
necessary now because, under an Amer- 
ican Military Government, Okinawans 
have more freedom than before the 
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war under Japanese rule. They also 
have more responsibilities, both civic 
and professional. The University is 
the logical place to inculcate this 
attitude since it has the responsibility 
of training teachers for the whole 
group of islands. Science teaching at 
a university affords the opportunity 
of demonstrating that the laboratory 
is not the only place where the 
scientific attitude may be used to 
advantage, a point about which the 
Okinawan faculty had thought very 
little. Seminars were organized and 
the science professors were invited to 
attend in order to discuss this aspect 
of science teaching. It is difficult to 
say how much influence, if any, these 
seminars had on the teaching attitude 
of the science faculty. They appeared 
quite receptive at the time and seemed 
to agree with many of the things 
which were said. But in the Orient, 
it is considered impolite not to agree. 

As stated earlier, most of the 
instruction in the chemistry, physics, 
and biology courses was given in 
lectures. In chemistry, for example, 
only two of the eight courses offered 
had associated laboratory classes, and 
these were open only to senior stu- 
dents. This situation also prevailed 
in physics and biology, though to a 
lesser extent. It was necessary, there- 
fore, to revise the curriculums for 
chemistry, physics, and biology majors 
and include associated laboratory 
classes for students at the freshman, 
sophomore, and junior levels. A 
science building was being planned, 
but its facilities were not yet avail- 
able; there were only two rooms in 
which to teach all of the chemistry 
and physics laboratory classes. This 
necessitated careful scheduling of 
classroom space and put quite a 
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strain on a faculty not accustomed to 
such precise planning. 

The next problem was obtaining 
necessary equipment for the newly 
planned laboratory classes. Those of 
us who have been associated with 
American universities may not appre- 
ciate the efforts that have gone into 
the developing of procedures for the 
ordering of new equipment. Perhaps 
to some of us they appear to be 
unnecessary red tape. At the Uni- 
versity of the Ryukyus there was no 
central purchasing office, and, on 
more than one occasion, I found that 
the same item had been ordered 
several times. Most of the equip- 
ment, purchased from companies in 
Japan, took between six and nine 
months to arrive. If, after several 
months, the equipment had not yet 
arrived, the impatient professor, 


instead of attempting to find out the 
cause of delay, would often reorder 


it. As a result, sometimes two sets 
of the same equipment would ulti- 
mately arrive. It was necessary, 
therefore, to set up a central purchas- 
ing office and to develop a more 
efficient system of inventory. 

In most science departments which 
have a limited budget for the purchas- 
ing of new equipment, there is always 
the problem of deciding what appa- 
ratus should receive preference on 
the purchase list. The University of 
the Ryukyus was no exception. To 
me it seemed reasonable that such 
an unequipped school should first 
buy test tubes, beakers, microscopes, 
and other items necessary for the 
laboratory courses which are pre- 
requisites to advanced courses. The 
Okinawan professors, on the other 
hand, wanted to spend most of the 
money on large complex pieces of 
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apparatus which would be used by a 
few students in the senior year. To 
them, the possession of complex 
apparatus indicated scientific activity 
that would give prestige to the 
departments concerned. They did 
not consider that the senior students 
who would be using this equipment 
would have had very little previous 
training in laboratory technique 
because of the lack of equipment in 
the lower-level courses. The pro- 
fessors probably wanted to have 
laboratories comparable to the well- 
equipped research laboratories in 
Japanese universities. They failed 
to remember that these universities 
had been in operation for several 
decades whereas their own university 
was only four years old. They could 
not understand why a member of a 
science department from an American 
university should be more interested 
in better laboratory facilities for the 
first- and second-year courses than in 
those for upper-level courses. Perhaps 
I even lost face for a short time, but 
ultimately they realized that I was 
attempting to do first things first. 
The textbook situation should also 
be mentioned. All of the science 
textbooks recommended to the stu- 
dents were written by Japanese 
authors and had to be imported 
from Tokyo publishing companies. 
Although they were well-written and 
represented scholarly work, their use 
in Okinawa presented several prob- 
lems. First, they were expensive and 
therefore beyond the purchasing 
ability of many of the students. 
Second, there was a long interval 
between the time of ordering and the 
date of arrival. Quite often delivery 
was not made until a third or more 
of the semester was over. Still 
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another difficulty was the fact that 
Japanese books assumed the avail- 
ability of elaborate equipment in 
their directions for student experi- 
ments. I suggested to the Okinawan 
faculty that syllabuses and laboratory 
manuals written by themselves might 
be more appropriate because they 
could take into consideration the 
equipment already available and, 
perhaps, solve the other problems of 
expense and availability as well. 
Their answer was that they were not 
old enough (some were between thirty- 
five and forty years old) to give 
authority to anything they might 
write. After much consultation and 
discussion, a few agreed to attempt 
the writing of laboratory manuals. 
The first one produced was surpris- 
ingly well done and evidently gave 
other faculty members confidence 
because that year seven laboratory 
manuals were written for as many 
different courses. These manuals and 


syllabuses did not replace assigned 
readings from textbooks, but in many 
instances library copies of these text- 
books relieved the students of the 
responsibility of purchasing them. 


LTHOUGH actual classroom 
teaching was not a primary 
function of our mission, some of us 
became involved in teaching one or 
two courses. I accepted the responsi- 
bility of teaching general biology for 
one semester. It was listed as a 
general-education course but had been 
taught as a specialized subject even 
though most of the students enrolled 
in it were non-science majors. I 
wanted to demonstrate to the 
Okinawan professors how a general- 
education course of this type was 
handled in an American university 
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such as Michigan State and also show 
them the various methods which 
could be used in stimulating class 
discussions. The students displayed 
keen interest in the course and some 
participated actively in class discus- 
sions, even though doing so was a new 
experience for them. The type of 
questions they asked and the opinions 
they gave were quite like those of 
American students. I was impressed 
with the depth of their thought and 
with their ability to {understand rela- 
tionships. The high. quality of the 
student may be in part the result of 
a policy of careful selection by the 
administration. Admission to the 
University is based on achievement- 
entrance examinations and due to the 
limitations of the physical plant, only 
about one out of three applicants is 
accepted. 

Since the official language in 
Okinawa is Japanese, this is the 
language used at the University. I 
was assigned an interpreter who was 
an instructor in physics but who had 
spent three years as an undergraduate 
in America. Before each class we 
would rehearse my lecture and he 
would check his Japanese-English 
scientific dictionary for technical 
biological terms with which he was 
not familiar. During the lecture, I 
would say a sentence and he would 
interpret. When I drew an illustra- 
tion on the blackboard and labeled 
the parts of the drawing in English, 
he would supplement the labels with 
Japanese equivalents. Surprisingly, 
I was able to present about two- 
thirds as much as I normally did in 
an English speaking class. Speaking 
through an interpreter requires a 
great deal of patience and also the 
ability to express oneself in short 
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sentences—otherwise the interpreter 
may find it difficult to remember all 
of the details which he must translate. 


HILE I was on Okinawa, some 

of the officials of the nursing 
school unofficially approached the 
University asking that consideration 
be given to the development of a 
co-operative five-year curriculum 
which would prepare a candidate for 
a university degree as well as a 
nursing certificate. Being the science 
adviser to the University, 1 was 
asked to investigate the feasibility of 
this plan. The nursing school, while 
loosely affiliated with the University 
through the extension division is 
actually financed, administered, and 
operated by the Department of Public 
Health of the Ryukyus Government 
under the guidance of the American 
Civil Administration. The Univer- 
sity provides instructors for three of 
the basic courses and offers university 
credit for some of the advanced 
courses taught by the nursing-school 
staff. 

It is worth noting that before the 
war nurses were looked down upon 
and were considered to be on an 
even lower social level than house- 
maids, because they had to administer 
to the sick, carry bed pans, and do 
other unpleasant menial tasks. For 
this reason very few girls desired to 
enter this type of work. In the rural 
areas of Japan and Okinawa, there 
are no general hospitals. Instead, 
each doctor has a house which con- 
tains his office and three or four 
rooms for patients who need hospitali- 
zation. If it becomes necessary for 
a child patient, for example, to 
remain in one of these rooms for 
observation or recuperation, his whole 
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family, including his mother, father, 
brothers, and sisters move into the 
room with him, bringing their stove 
and cooking utensils. They are the 
nurses. Quite often, when entering 
such a room, one finds lying on the 
bed, not the patient but the father 
taking an afternoon nap. The patient 
might be in the corner of the room 
playing with his brother or sister. 
Though Americans have tried to 
change this system, it still persists in 
many areas. The Civil Administra- 
tion has built a general hospital in the 
largest city of Okinawa and is plan- 
ning others. A nursing school with a 
three-year curriculum has been in 
operation for several years, and it 
was thought by some of the officials 
of the school that a closer affiliation 
with the University would raise the 
prestige of the nursing profession in 
the eyes of the people and thereby 
attract a better class of student. A 
tentative five-year curriculum which 
would meet both the standards of the 
University and the nursing school was 
drawn up without too much difficulty. 
To effect an affiliation, however, 
would not be so simple. The whole 
idea is new to the Okinawans involved, 
and even in Japan such an affiliation 
is being tried in only one university. 
When I left the island, the matter 
was still being discussed, and I 
understand that my _ successor is 
continuing to co-operate with the 
members of the nursing school in their 
endeavor to attain affiliation with the 
University. I do not believe that the 
University of the Ryukyus will be in 
a position to support a medical school 
in the near future, either financially 
or otherwise. Okinawans who wish 
to study medicine usually go to Japan. 
[Continued on page 118) 








Planning the New Library Building 


By JAMES G. HODGSON 


Some of the Essential Preliminary Decisions 


ANDWICHED in between the 
various parts of the building 
programs that are facing colleges 

and universities, as they make an 
effort to keep up with increasing 
enrollments and rapidly expanding 
curriculums, is one of the troublesome 
problems of campus planning—how 
to take care of the needs of the 
library. It is troublesome for two 
reasons: the architectural problems 
are different from those of any other 
building on the campus, and in any 
institution which attempts to provide 
for graduate study and research, the 
library does not expand at the same 
rate as the student body, but grows 
and grows and keeps on growing. 
Much of the published material added 
for research purposes does not outlive 
its usefulness as time passes, and 
little of it is used up in the way that 
chemicals are in the laboratories. 
Instead, what has been purchased 
in the past remains useful and has to 
be taken care of, while the increasing 
breadth in the curriculum requires the 
constant purchase of other materials. 
The flood of printed matter, which 
has grown so enormously in the last 
few generations, not only shows no 
signs of abating, but gives many 
indications of considerable future 
increase. As graduate programs 
develop and research increases, it 
is obvious that more and more of the 


work, even in the applied fields, will 
be solidly based on the pure sciences, 
and the library will have to expand its 
collection. Hence, the first thing that 
must be understood in planning a 
library building is that the collections 
expand, and that this expansion is 
not in proportion to the growth in the 
student body, but the increase occurs 
in geometric progression. In fact, 
the general experience of American 
college and university libraries, partic- 
ularly in those institutions which are 
increasing their graduate work, is 
that the library tends to double itself 
every twelve to twenty years.! 

The situation is further complicated 
by the cross-discipline nature of much 
of modern research. It is no longer 
possible for many research workers 
to be content with any single type of 
subject-matter, or with the most 
important publications in any single 
field. Their work, by crossing topic 
lines, makes it necessary for them 
to consult great masses of material 
in related subjects in order to under- 
stand the ramifications of the studies 
they are following. This also has a 
marked effect on the collection policies 
of the library which serves them. 
Better and better collections on wider, 

1So regular is this increase that most libraries 
can predict future growth with considerable 
accuracy by merely plotting their previous growth 


on a semi-log grid and continuing into the future 
the straight line of the previous fifty or sixty years. 
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and wider ranges of subjecrs are 
necessary to satisfy the scientists who 
formerly conducted their studies in 
more limited and narrow fields. 

At the same time, modern educa- 
tional methods have insisted on a 
greater and greater use of the library. 
This is reflected in a need for addi- 
tional reading-room space per student 
and adequate quarters for the great 
variety of new services now being 
demanded by instructional staffs. 
The increased inflow of books makes 
it necessary to have additional work- 
ing rooms for acquisitions and other 
technical processes. The result is a 
need in the future for larger quarters 
that unfortunately cannot be meas- 
ured in terms of adequacy for today. 

If college and university executives 
find it hard to convince themselves 
that the forecasts of great increases 
in student bodies are sound, it is even 
more difficult for them to picture the 
need for increased library space, even 
in the very near future. This is true 
because library needs cannot be 
measured by the same formulas used 
for estimating the need for additional 
classrooms and laboratories to accom- 
modate the forecasted, but unbeliev- 
able increase in student enrollment. 
Yet the obvious realities, as far as the 
library is concerned, cannot be avoided 
by any administrator who wants to 
plan intelligently for the future of his 
institution. 


N THE planning of a _ library 
building, the first step is a careful 
and honest estimate of the future 
growth of the library in all of its 


aspects. This must be based not 
only on the average growth of the 
past, but also on a sound estimate of 
the growth in all directions that will 
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come with more students. Obviously, 
these first plans, if drawn to be 
adequate for only ten years, must be 
capable of expansion to allow for the 
necessary additions in the ten-year 
periods to follow. 

The second step is the selection of a 
location large enough to accommodate 
the needed building and probable 
additions. Because the library 1s 
such an important tool of both 
research and instruction, the building, 
if it is to be effective, must have a 
central location. In general, this 
means that the library should be 
located as near the “population 
center” of the classrooms, labora- 
tories, students’ living quarters, and 
offices as it is possible physically to 
put it. Ideal locations are usually 
not available because other buildings 
are already there, and frequently are 
not dilapidated enough to warrant 
tearing them down. On the other 
hand, increased enrollments, which 
will force the construction of new 
buildings, may well result in a shift 
in the population, or geographical 
center of the campus, a fact to be 
taken into consideration in deter- 
mining the location of a building that 
under the best of conditions is going 
to be used as a library for a great 
many years. 

When a university library becomes 
so large that it is economical to set up 
branch libraries, it is often necessary 
to duplicate in the main library most 
of the materials in the branch libraries 
because of demands from all parts of 
the campus. Hence, the main library 
must still remain at the center of the 
campus, and its rate of growth is not 
materially affected. This is not true 
when the branches are for one of the 
divisions of knowledge, such as the 
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biological sciences or the physical 
sciences, housed in a single branch 
building. 
_ Once relative size and a location 
‘have been settled upon, the planning 
‘of the building may be begun. An 
axiom often expressed by both librar- 
‘ians and architects is that there must 
be a clear idea of ,the interior before 
it is possible to do anything about the 
exterior. However, it is not necessary 
to plan a complete interior; it is only 
necessary to establish the more impor- 
tant features before a start may be 
made on the planning of the exterior. 
At every stage of planning it must 
be recognized that library buildings 
serve very specialized functions. As 
a result there are many problems in 
library architecture which are not 
found in other buildings and which 
require special study for their solution. 
Teamwork between the librarian and 
the architect is particularly important 
if the library building is to be work- 
able once it is completed. 


HE first criterion of the library 

building is flexibility. Concepts 
of library use have changed greatly 
in the last few years, and there are 
certain indications that these concepts 
will continue to change. Hence, any 
library building planned now must 
be so arranged that it will be readily 
adaptable to changes. The old style 
building with fixed internal walls does 
not permit such flexibility. Both 
librarians and architects have experi- 
mented with a type of “modular” 
building which when properly planned 
does permit changes. The modular 
type of construction, when applied to 
library buildings, merely means that 
the whole consists of a foundation 
floor, four walls, and a roof supported 
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on regularly spaced columns (16 to 
24 feet apart). Such inside con- 
struction permits quick and easy 
changes, and even in some types, the 
adding or removal of floors to give 
rooms of greater or less height. 

There are three types of “modular” 
construction for libraries: 


The basic or original type provides for 
stack levels of from 7 to 8 feet. If no 
floors are put in parts at alternate 
levels, this gives reading-room space 
with 15-foot ceilings. All floors and 
stacks are removable at any time since 
they are hung on the columns. 
Secondary stairways can be put in 
anywhere and be removed easily. 

In the second and third types of design, 
cement floors are hung on the columns 
permanently so as to give either 
1$-foot or 9-foot ceilings, and 16 or 10 
feet between floor levels. The use of 
solid floors makes it difficult to change 
stairways at will. 

The third type, with 9-foot ceilings, has 
certain advantages, but since it is not 
usually desirable to have stacks more 
than 7% feet high, this leaves a space 
of 14% feet between the top of the 
stacks and the ceiling. This space 
may be used for ventilation shafts and 
other utilities so it is not entirely waste 
space if the various fixtures may be 
moved with the stacks. 


In choosing the type of construction, 
it is necessary to get sound opinions 
from architects, because there are 
certain advantages and disadvantages 
from the librarian’s point of view in 
all three and probably a greater 
number of reasons from the architect’s 
why any one of the three may be 
undesirable. In any case, whichever 
type is used, it will have to be 
continued in all future additions (and 
such additions must be accepted: as 
one of the “facts of life’’), since any 
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construction which requires steps 
between levels for any single floor 
interferes with the efficiency of opera- 
tion of the library, and is a constant 
source of irritation. 

With increasing student enrollment 
and the resulting financial pressures, 
any administration will find it difficult 
to add staff to operate an effective 
library under the best of conditions. 
It will be too much to expect that 
funds will be found to operate a 
library that has many _ inefficient 
elements in its construction. Obvi- 
ously, economy of operation should 
never be forgotten. 


MAJOR factor in economy is 

the centralization of as many 
operations as possible. The first to 
be considered is the centralization of 
the loan functions and the operation 
of them as nearly as possible at a 
single control desk for outgoing traffic. 
Help at one such desk may be 
increased or decreased as necessary, 
whereas if there is more than one 
control desk a minimum of help at 
each of them during slack times could 
be costly. At the same time, it is 
difficult to find help for peak loads 
at more than one place. 

The main catalogue should be 
convenient to the control desk. Then, 
because the catalogue is constantly 
being used by the acquisitions and 
technical processes staff, their work 
rooms must also be adjacent to it. 
The main control desk should be 
where the traffic out of the library 
is heaviest; hence, it should be 
between the main entrance and the 
main stairs connecting the various 
floors. 

It follows, then, that the first 
step in planning is to locate the main 
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entrance to the library, the control 
desk, and the main stairs. This is 
important because the main stairs are 
the one major piece of fixed equip- 
ment in the whole library that is not 
included in the “center line of 
utilities.” Thus, the front wall 
becomes one of the permanent parts 
of the building, while back or side 
walls, where future additions are to 
be made, should be merely temporary 
walls hung on the same modular 
columns that support the floors and 
stacks. Because they are not the 
parts of the building which are 
constantly seen, they do not need to 
have the permanent finish required on 
the front of the building. 

The next problem is to locate the 
reading rooms and the stacks in 
which they are set as closely as 
possible to the main staircase so that 
communication between them and 
the main desk and catalogue will be 
easy. Some special catalogues for 
the various reading rooms will be 
necessary, but it is obviously impos- 
sible under present conditions to 
duplicate the complete main catalogue 
for all the places it would be needed 
if the reading rooms did not make a 
compact unit. 

Efficient library operation calls for 
a building that is as compact as 
possible. Since such a building brings 
things closer together when a greater 
number of floors are planned, the 
library may be considerably higher 
than would be suitable for a classroom 
building. Just how many floors are 
desirable is a question on which the 
librarian and the architect will have 
many conferences. How much space 
is needed for the entrance or lobby, 
in order to get in the catalogue and 
the bibliographical tools that supple- 
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ment it, as well as the control desk 
is a moot question. In any case the 
space must be expandable. 

Current preference is to have large 
reading rooms, each of which serves 
one fairly broad division of knowledge, 
since the crossing of discipline lines is 
greatest within the divisions. How- 
ever, combining a number of related 
departmental libraries into one work- 
able whole sometimes presents prob- 
lems. The constant traffic in a large 
reading room may make it a poor 
place for study. The solution may 
be to break the large unit into 
small ones, so arranged that they 
may be served by the least number 
of reference workers. At the same 
time they should be so adaptable that 
they can also be serviced by an 
adequate staff when the institution 
is able to bear the expense. For ease 
in use and for the economical employ- 
ment of the staff, the book stacks 


must be rather deep on all sides of 


the rooms. An arrangement that 
works well is one in which the books 
and: periodicals for most immediate 
use in one of the rooms may be placed 
on stacks running out from the 
outside walls, while those on the 
inside would hold the materials which 
would also be useful to the divisional 
reading room which would be located 
beyond those stacks. The combina- 
tions are endless and the necessity for 
fluidity is particularly evident. 

To get the flexibility that is needed 
for these reading rooms it is necessary 
to have at least 100 feet, or better 
150 feet, between any permanent 
walls and fixed units. Fortunately 
the few necessary fixed parts of any 
modular construction usually permit 
this if the basic units are properly 
planned. For example, the main 
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staircase, the largest of the single fixed 
units, has to be quite near to the 
main entrance of the library. Eleva- 
tors, water pipes, and ventilation 
conduits are best placed in such a 
way that, when any construction is 
finally completed, they make a line 
across the center of the building from 
100 to 150 feet from the outside walls. 
This is called the ‘“‘center line of 
utilities.” 

Plans for divisional reading rooms, 
or sections therein, call for book 
stacks on all four walls or edges of 
the room. Only if such a plan is 
followed is it possible to have easy 
access to the books and periodicals 
needed on all subjects. At the same 
time it must be recognized that if any 
of the rooms are large enough to be 
effective they are too large to be 
lighted by daylight, and lights should 
be on whenever the library is open. 
This combination of circumstances 
indicates that if the building is to be 
used most effectively there can be no 
windows in the entire building except 
at the sides of the doors at the main 
entrance. As a result it seems best 
to recommend strongly that the 
library building have no breaks in its 
walls except for the main entrance 
and one or two “service entrances.” 
The latter should be small and 
inconspicuous so that old entrances 
may be closed up and new ones opened 
without trouble if the need arises. 
The successful use of this type of plan 
in commercial buildings shows that 
there is nothing to fear from an 
absence of windows. 

Libraries deal with “recorded civili- 
zation’’; not only printed books, var- 
ious forms of reproduction (microfilm 
and microprint), but tape record- 

[Continued on page 117] 
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Orientation—Let Your 


Students Run It' 


A good Freshman Orientation Pro- 
gram means a great deal to new 
students and at Saint Peter’s we have 
long recognized its importance. In 
the beginning, however, our program 
was a rather disjointed affair, running 
through four or five days, in which 
we inserted the usual activities like 
assemblies, tours, a battery of tests, 
lectures, and an afternoon with the 
ROTC. Later in the semester all 
Freshmen were interviewed, their test 
scores evaluated, and they were shown 
the occupational file, the scholarship 
index, and other services offered by 
the Guidance Department. 

In theory our program was a good 
one, covering all the things that an 
incoming Freshman would want to 
know about; but it had its practical 
failings. The lectures on reading and 
study habits, we discovered unhappily, 
were not reaching them. The sessions 
on library instruction, because they 
were premature, fell flat. Instead of 
creating a well-oriented freshman 
group, we found ourselves deluged 
with fundamental questions about 
curriculum, marks, and absences, all 
of which were not fully covered 
during orientation or explained in the 
college catalogue. One immediate 
answer was to print a student hand- 
book, and the administration, already 


1Reported by Lawrence R. Malnig, Guidance 
Director, Saint Peter’s College; and Thaddeus V. 
Tuleia, Assistant Professor, Social Science Depart- 
ment, Saint Peter’s College. 


aware of the need, had one ready for 
the next fall class. 

Next, we got rid of the lectures by 
faculty members and replaced them 
with discussion groups in which the 
Freshmen were encouraged to air their 
problems under the supervision of a 
faculty member. To help in this an 
outline was drawn up by the Guidance 
Office, listing topics most frequently 
brought up in previous counseling 
interviews. With the outline as a 
guide, the faculty group leaders were 
able to direct the discussions into the 
most profitable channels. 

In a later follow-up meeting, the 
faculty leaders reported that most 
of the topics included in the outline 
were in fact brought up quite spon- 
taneously by the Freshmen. But there 
were some problems that did not have 
a ready solution, and it was suggested 
that such problems be solved by the 
administration and the Freshmen 
advised of the solutions at a later 
meeting. 

The library lectures were discon- 
tinued and in their place the library 
staff prepared research problems 
which were assigned by the faculty 
members teaching freshman English. 
These problems eventually became a 
guide in the preparation of more 
meaningful lectures given at intervals 
to various classes which were held in 
the library during the semester. But 
the English department, reviewing 
the new plan, thought that the 
research problems, not growing out of 
current class work, were too artificial, 
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and the visits to the library often 
came at inconvenient times. To cope 
with this, instruction in library re- 
search was made an integral part of 
freshman English and lectures were 
arranged for the Freshmen only when 
they were ready to start their term 
research projects. The results of this 
arrangement have been so promising 
that one instructor has taken his 
elective classes to the library for 
instruction in specialized research 
techniques, and other instructors are 
following his example. 

With the library problem settled, 
we attempted to encourage a greater 
participation of upperclassmen in the 
Orientation Program. To make this 
as profitable as possible, we assigned 
students in education to administer 
the testing program, believing that 
the experience would be of real value 
to them in their future teaching 
careers. One student learned his 
lesson the very first day. Having 
just finished reading instructions to 
the proctors on the distribution of 
test materials, he waited for the 
secondhand of his watch to complete 
its sweep and then shouted, “‘Begin!”’ 
Greeted by a burst of laughter, he 
realized that the proctors were still 
distributing materials and that the 
italicized instructions, warning that 
time be allowed for each operation, 
really had a purpose. But, aside 
from a few wrinkles that we were 
able to iron out on the spot, 
the system worked very well, and we 
were, of course, quite gratified when 
these same education students volun- 
teered to serve again during the 
following year. 

But the experiment did not stop 
there. Some of these students were 
members of the Student Council, 
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who talked enthusiastically about 
their experience with the Orientation 
Program. Soon the inevitable ques- 
tion was raised: ““Why should the 
Student Council not take over the 
Orientation Program?” It is evident 
that here we had to proceed with 
care, but, finally, after a preliminary 
meeting in which the purpose and 
administration of the program were 
detailed, the officers of the Student 
Council were invited to serve as 
members of a planning committee to 
bring the proposal to fruition. It 
was our intention, we explained, to 
give the students as much responsi- 
bility as they could handle adequately. 

The student representatives who 
worked with us during the hot summer 
evenings gave out with a veritable 
flood of new ideas. And after we 


boiled down the labors of the summer, 
we decided to try these suggestions: 


1. Pep talks about school activities were 
to be eliminated. In place of the 
talks, each activity would hold a 
typical meeting to show how it worked 
and what it was for. Freshmen would 
be allowed to attend three different 
meetings, arranged so that they could 
choose from a literary, a scientific, and 
a social activity. Furthermore, each 
activity wishing to advertise itself in 
this way would be required to submit 
to the Student Council a detailed 
outline of its program along with a 
statement of its equipment needs. 

. The Student Athletic Committee in 
co-operation with the Student Council 
would arrange for a freshman basket- 
ball tournament. The program would 
work in this way. From each of 
twelve testing rooms, including three 
guide-proctors and thirty Freshmen, 
one basketball team would be selected 
and entered in the tournament. The 
guides would double as coaches. To 





stimulate competition, school keys 
would be awarded to the winning team 
by the director of athletics, who would 
then speak about the college athletic 
program. And to keep interest alive, 
a freshman all-star team would be 
formed from among the outstanding 
players of the twelve teams and would 
be scheduled to play the upperclassmen. 

. Since the Freshmen would not be 
actively engaged during the entire 
tournament, 25 upperclassmen would 
have a brief interview with each 
Freshman to discuss the activities of 
the college. The whole purpose of the 
interview would be to help the 
Freshman select an activity for himself 
in terms of his own needs, desires, and 
personal interest. 

4. And finally, on the Saturday night 
following the last day of Orientation, a 
dance would be held for the Freshmen 
who would be largely responsible for 
planning the dance motif and decorat- 
ing the gymnasium. 


The program, rather ambitious at 
first glance because it involved almost 
four hundred Freshmen, ran along 
quite smoothly. The Student Council 
officers supervised all the personnel 
and kept a constant check on the 
program’s progress, and the com- 
mittee which the Student Council 
appointed worked very efficiently and 
advised the Guidance Office on a 
weekly basis of the progress it was 
making. 

All these innovations, replacing the 
dull, one-sided formal meetings, were 
eminently successful. The Student 
Council made Freshmen Orientation 
one of its major annual activities. 
This gave the Council new stature in 
the eyes of the student body and 
enabled it to assume leadership in all 
the activities. One significant result 
was the Council’s scrapping of the 
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half-hearted freshman hazing pro- 
gram. Upperclassmen preferred to 
help the already befuddled Freshmen, 
rather than hold on to a _ hazing 
tradition that had long since lost its 
meaning, especially in a commuting 
college. And the Council’s responsi- 
bility grew, for soon it was authorized 
to make recommendations to the 
administration for activities’ budgets. 

Since Orientation was now a stu- 
dent function, the student leaders 
presided at all assemblies during the 
program and the official welcoming 
address was made by the president 
of the Student Council. The Fresh- 
men, therefore, did not meet the 
administrative officers until the last 
day of Orientation, when, at a special 
assembly, they welcomed the Fresh- 
men and stated the functions of their 
offices. 

Student-group conferences, held on 


the first day, proved to be very 
effective since the Freshmen were 
more at ease with the upperclassmen 
and showed little hesitation in asking 


“silly” questions. And to maintain 
the serious purpose of the conferences, 
while still being informal, great care 
was taken in choosing the group 
leaders. We were fortunate in having 
several mature students who had a 
great deal of group conference experi- 
ence to run the sessions. 

With so much of the program now 
in the hands of the students, the task 
of the personnel staff should have 
been lighter. It was not, of course. 
But the enthusiasm and the co- 
operative spirit that surrounded us 
in our work with the students made 
the little extra burdens easier to 
carry. Many planning meetings had 
to be held; detailed instruction sheets 
had to be prepared for proctors with 
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limited experience; contact had to be 
maintained with committees meeting 
deadlines; and the task of arranging 
for rooms, microphones, projectors, 
and so on had to be done without 
creating confusion. It was gratifying 
to see the students meet deadlines 
and unexpected emergencies with 
surprising resourcefulness. 

We found out how the Freshmen 
felt about the program by means of a 
rating scale which each one of them 
filled out. Every activity in the 
program was rated on a four- -point 
scale, ranging from “excellent” to 
“boring.” Specific comments were 
elicited by asking the Freshmen to jot 
down their candid impressions of the 
program. Here is what we found. 
They were impressed by the amount 
of responsibility in the hands of the 
upperclassmen; the efficiency with 
which the upperclassmen handled 
the fact that they, the 


their tasks; 
Freshmen, were treated with equality 


and genuine interest. This initial 
camaraderie made it much easier later 
for the Freshmen to approach the 
upperclassmen when they needed 
advice or assistance. 

The basketball tournament and the 
dance received the highest number 
of “excellent” ratings, but these were 
followed closely by the activity meet- 
ings, the student-group conferences, 
and the individual interviews, in that 
order. Not only did this indicate the 
wisdom of having the upperclassmen 
run as much of the program as 
possible, but it showed that demon- 
strations and participation were much 
more effective in arousing a Fresh- 
man’s interest than the previous pro- 
grams in which the Freshman was 
little more than an outside spectator. 

The survey also pointed out some- 
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thing that we had overlooked—the 
needs of the veteran. After an 
absence from studies for as many as 
six years in some cases, the veteran 
was genuinely in need of help in 
getting back to the academic atmos- 
phere and feeling at home in it. Most 
significant was the veteran’s anxiety 
over his understandably slow progress. 
Small group meetings were started 
shortly after Orientation. They were 
continued on a weekly basis for most 
of the semester, at the request of the 
veterans. It is hard to say who 
profited more by these meetings, for 
we gained so many insights into the 
real nature of problems that were 
commonly attributed to faulty study 
habits that we are planning a trial run 
of a similar series of meetings with 
small freshman groups next semester. 

There were weaknesses in the pro- 
gram, of course. The campus tour 
which had received the least prepara- 
tion got the most criticism, and 
justifiably so. It was only in this 
part of the program that Freshmen 
felt that some of the upperclassmen 
were flippant and tried to act like 
“big shots,” and the reason was 
clear. When a guide came to a point 
on the itinerary and was at a loss to 
say anything more about it than its 
name, he tried to cover up his 
awkwardness by saying something 
funny, but the earnestly intent Fresh- 
men were not ready for any kind of 
glib jokes. To remedy this, a his- 
torical guide is being prepared by the 
Council which will allow more time 
for the tour and will direct more 
attention to the origin of various 
campus sites. 

The activities demonstrations were 
well received. There was some objec- 
tion raised about the testing program: 
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Freshmen thought that each was too 
concentrated. They suggested that 
these two parts of the program be 
alternated. The suggestion was an 
entirely reasonable one and we are 
now planning to vary the program so 
that, for example, we will not need 
to devote an entire afternoon to 
activities alone. Since our program 
begins the day after Labor Day, such 
a balance of interest will help to 
counteract the effect of an abruptly 
ended summer vacation. 

Now what did this all mean? Two 
principles emerged from this experi- 
ence: the first, that students can 


discharge many responsibilities quite 
creditably provided they are properly 
motivated; the second, that orienta- 
tion should be made synonymous 
with participation and that all activi- 
ties must have unity and dynamism. 
These can come only from clarity of 


purpose. They cannot be achieved if 
we keep stuffing the program with 
unrelated activities that only make 
the Freshman’s head spin. In taking 
a hindsight for a moment, we find 
that what has evolved is not merely 
a more effective program, but one 
that is truly Freshman-centered. If 
we take a dictionary definition of 
orientation, “awareness of the existing 
situations with reference to time, 
place and the identity of persons,” 
we can see that orientation is for the 
benefit of students, faculty, and 
administration as well as for Fresh- 
men. If orientation becomes the 
dynamic experience it ought to be, 
the new insights gained will radiate 
into all areas of college life. In the 
final analysis it is not what we tell the 
Freshmen that will make them under- 
stand the meaning and purpose of the 
college—it is what they experience 
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that will. If we can succeed in 
providing that experience, we too 
will come away with a deeper under- 
standing of our aims. 


A Suggested Guidance 
Program’ 


In 1955-56, the writers served on 
a faculty committee of the College of 
Arts and Sciences of the University of 
Rhode Island. This committee con- 
dutted four studies which were based, 
respectively, upon data supplied by: 
the faculty of the College of Arts 
and Sciences; the entire student body 
of the College of Arts and Sciences; 
126 alumni of the College of Arts and 
Sciences; and 64 institutions of higher 
learning, representative of all sections 
of the United States. The original 
purposes of these studies were to 
determine whether the College of 
Arts and Sciences should conduct a 
series of vocational orientation lectures 
or a “career hour” program during 
1954-55, and to identify the desirable 
characteristics of such a program. 
Inevitably, one of the conclusions 
which emerged was that a career- 
hour program should be regarded as 
only one item in an over-all program. 

Because of the scope of its assign- 
ment, the Committee as a whole made 
no attempt to determine the char- 
acteristics which a guidance program 
should possess. Therefore, it should 
be emphasized that the suggestions 
which appear in this paper represent 
merely the views of its writers—views 
largely conditioned by the data which 
they encountered while serving as 
members of the Committee. 


1Reported by James W. Eastwood, Director of 
Admissions, and M. C. S. Noble, Jr., Associate 
Professor of Education and Psychology at the 
University of Rhode Island. 
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Apparently four basic considera- 
tions govern the development of a 
guidance program in an institution 
of higher learning. First, educational 
and vocational guidance must be 
provided and integrated. Uninte- 
grated provisions are expensive from 
the standpoint of administration and 
are likely to prove confusing to the 
student who is making a serious 
effort to develop a_ well-organized 
program for living. On the other 
hand, those guidance provisions which 
are established and integrated will 
reflect the institution’s objectives. 
A faculty’s interest in academic sub- 
jects must not proceed without a 
recognition of the fact that most 
undergraduates regard a college or 
university education as basic prepara- 
tion for careers. Second, an expan- 


sion and reorganization of existing 
provisions is generally needed. Justifi- 


cation for this conclusion rests, among 
other things, upon the following 
facts: limited funds have frequently 
restricted comprehensive planning; 
within a single institution of higher 
learning, faculty members have 
seldom been in complete agreement 
as to what constitutes an adequate 
guidance program; and alumni and 
student experience often suggest either 
modifications or additions to existing 
provisions. Third, there is a need 
for a definite guidance program which 
represents planning on an over-all or 
institution-wide basis. Naturally, any 
suggested plan must be in the form 
of a basic framework, which may be 
modified in accordance with the 
resources and objectives of each 
institution of higher learning. Fourth, 
the organizational plan must be 
designed to assure the realization of the 
functions of the guidance programs. 


Io!I 


Figure 1 presents a suggested plan 
for the organization and development 
of a unified guidance program at an 
institution of higher learning. For 
clarity’s sake, a somewhat detailed 
explanation of this plan is needed. 
The suggested plan recognizes guid- 
ance as a service function, which 
should be administered on an over-all 
basis. The operation of the plan, 
therefore, is the responsibility of the 
institution rather than of any one 
college or department. Assistance in 
the progressive development of the 
program should be provided by an 
advisory committee of both non- 
faculty members with contacts and 
experience in vocational fields and 
faculty members. Selection of per- 
sonnel for this committee should be 
in terms of institution-wide interests. 

The officer responsible for the 
actual operation of the program 
should be known as the Director of 
Examination, Guidance, and Place- 
ment—the title being indicative of 
the work handled by the operating 
units under his supervision. Because 
of the composition of the Advisory 
Committee, and because an ultimate 
goal is successful placement, it is most 
important that this individual have 
a knowledge of guidance as well as 
an intimate and broad knowledge of 
the vocations; and that his past 
record constitutes proof of his ability 
to deal effectively with business, 
industrial, and professional leaders. 
He should possess an intimate knowl- 
edge of the institution’s objectives. 

The Clinical Services should assist 
students in gaining a more complete 
knowledge of their educational 
achievements and vocational poten- 
tials. It should administer not only 
aptitude tests but also such other 
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tests as are approved for the program. 
Vocational-interest and aptitude tests 
should be given to all students in the 
freshman or sophomore years; retest- 
ing in later years would be on a 
voluntary or special-case basis. Copies 
of test findings, in addition to being 
available for the other operating 
units, should be forwarded to the 
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through testing and remedial activities. 

The person in charge of the unit 
should be a psychologist who is a 
specialist in administering various 
types of tests and in remedial methods 
of instruction. He should have a 
full-time appointment, with such 
assistants as may prove necessary. 
He should report directly to the 
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college in which students are enrolled 
or to student advisers. 

Close liaison between this unit and 
the medical authorities of the institu- 
tion would be maintained. All prob- 
lem cases involving emotional disturb- 
ance would be regarded as problems 
to be handled by the psychiatrist. 
Students would be assisted in the 
development of desirable study habits 


A suggested guidance program 


Director of Examination, Guidance, 
and Placement. 

The primary objectives of the 
Training and Guidance Services should 
be: to provide in-service training for 
faculty members who serve as student 
advisers, and to assist students in the 
selection of careers and courses in 
keeping with their life objectives. 
It would have, therefore, the responsi- 
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bility of establishing an integrated 
program of educational and vocational 
guidance, exclusive of the examination 
and placement functions. Its activi- 
ties would be developed in terms of 
pertinent relations rather than as 
individual projects. Among the activ- 
ities requiring such integration would 
be: the establishment of student 
reading rooms with guidance mate- 
rials; the development of a vocational- 
guidance course (or courses) for stu- 
dents; the planning of a career-hour 
program; the preparation of guidance 
materials and publications; the devel- 
opment of a training program for 
faculty advisers; and such on-the-job 
assistance to advisers as will give 
assurance that their activities will be 
conducted at high levels of efficiency. 

The head of this unit should be a 
full-time employee, well trained in 
guidance and acquainted with matters 
of programing at the university or 
college level. He should _ report 
directly to the Director of Examina- 
tion, Guidance, and Placement. Other 
members should be regular faculty 
members, operating on a part-time 
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basis through appropriate modifica- 
tions in their regular instructional 
duties. 

The Placement Services should 
handle such matters as the mainte- 
nance of placement accounts, records, 
and materials; interview schedules; 
and vocational counseling. It is im- 
portant that the head of this unit 
have broad experience and contacts 
in the vocational field, and that he 
possess a background of guidance and 
placement experience. 

The suggested plan is designed to 
fulfill the three cardinal functions of a 
guidance program: to measure the 
potentials, interests, and achieve- 
ments of students; to guide students 
in the programs of study appropriate 
to their respective needs, both educa- 
tional and vocational; and to place 
them in positions in keeping with 
their capacities, interests, and train- 
ing. Moreover, each function is per- 
formed by a separate unit, operating 
under integrations and controls exer- 
cised by the office of the Director of 
Examination, Guidance, and Place- 
ment. 





The-Reporter: 





The Mid-Atlantic Regional Confer- 
ence of the President’s Committee on 
Education beyond the High School 
will be held April 30 and May 1 at 
New York University’s Washington 
Square Center. Approximately three 
hundred educators and laymen from 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands will participate in the meeting. 
New York University will be the host 
institution, and the Middle States 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools will be co-sponsor. 


A rive-vear study to develop a 
curriculum in religion and mental 
health suitable for Protestant theo- 
logical schools will begin July 1 at 
the Harvard Divinity School. The 
program will be directed by Hans 
Hofmann, who is trained in both 
theology and psychology. Similar 
studies will be conducted at Loyola 
University (Chicago) and at Yeshiva 
University. The studies are sup- 
ported by the United States Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and 
Welfare. 


Six colleges and universities have 
been selected as co-operating institu- 
tions in the expanded nuclear training 
program of the Oak Ridge School of 
Reactor Technoiogy. The institutions 
are Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Case Institute of Technology, North- 
western University, Union College, 
the University of California at Los 
Angeles, and the University of Florida. 


Twenry-rour teachers of English 
from thirteen foreign countries have 
completed three months of study at 
the American University. The group 
is the first to study under a new 
program, established by the United 
States Office of Education and sup- 
ported by Fulbright grants. During 
their three months at the American 
Language Center, the teachers took 
a specially designed course including 
phonetics, phonemics, grammar, oral 
and written composition, and meth- 
odology. They lived with American 
families and took weekly trips to local 
points of interest. Following their 
University stay they spent six weeks 
observing public school systems at 
various points in the United States 
and then returned to Washington for 
a two-week evaluation period. 


Mensers of the history department 
at the University of Pittsburgh have 
turned television actors and writers 
for a series of programs on “Great 
Moments in American History.” 
They are writing the scripts for the 
programs in collaboration with B. 
Calvin Jones, manager of the local 
television station. The professors and 
instructors also are to portray the 
main characters in the stories. 


Nomser 17 in the series of leaflets 
on the nature and needs of higher 
education in the United States, pub- 
lished by the Council for Financial 
Aid to Education, Inc., is entitled, 
“There’s More Than One Way to 
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Help a College.” The content was 
originally given as a lecture by 
John A. Pollard, director of research 
for the Council, before a management 
seminar on company contributions, 
arranged by the National Industrial 
Conference Board. The leaflet dis- 
cusses the various means of aiding 
education used by commercial com- 
panies in different fields. 


The establishment of the American 
Museum of Immigration at the base 
of the Statue of Liberty has been 
approved in a resolution unanimously 
adopted by the American Historical 
Association. Once established, the 
Museum will be maintained by the 
National Park Service and will become 
a center for an educational program 
to serve communities, groups, and 
schools throughout the United States. 
A national appeal for funds to build 
and equip the Museum and to endow 
its educational program is now under 
way. 


A GIFT of $100,000 for graduate 
fellowships in the history department 
has been received by Yale University 
from the Overbrook Foundation, 
established by Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Altschul. Mr. Altschul is president 
of the University Council. 


American giving to higher educa- 


tion reached an all-time high in 
1955-56, according to the annual 
survey of the John Price Jones 
Company, Inc. A preliminary report 
states that in 1955-56, 49 of the so 
colleges and universities included in 
the survey received gifts and bequests 
totaling $206,007,000, a gain of 47.3 
per cent over last year’s high o 
$139,870,000. Gifts made up $165, 
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g12,000 of the 1955-56 contributed 
income, while bequests accounted for 
$40,095,000. 

The study reflects the effect of the 
large Ford Foundation grants in 1956 
on the educational giving pattern. 
All 42 of the private institutions 
included in the survey in July 
received Ford Foundation faculty 
endowment grants totaling $39,260,- 
000, although only 26 of them received 
this money in time to be included 
in the 1955-56 fiscal year. Deducting 
the Ford money from their reports 
still shows a net increase of 31.1 per 
cent over last year for those 26 insti- 
tutions. On the other hand, if all 
41 private colleges and universities 
(Radcliffe’s grant was included with 
Harvard’s) had reported their Ford 
grants, they would have shown an 
increase of $9.2 per cent over 1954-55. 


Tae growing impact of nuclear energy 
on the teaching of science in American 
high schools will again be considered 
this summer at Harvard University. 
Twenty high-school science teachers 
will be selected to participate in an 
eight-week course in radiation biology 
offered at the Medical School in co- 
operation with the Graduate School 
of Education and the Summer School. 
This will mark the second summer 
presentation of the course. 

The educational program is jointly 
sponsored by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and the National Science 
Foundation. Classes will start July 1 
and continue through August 21. 
Applications for the program will be 
received until April 1; information 
regarding the course may be obtained 
from Fletcher Watson, Graduate 
School of Education, Lawrence Hall, 
Harvard University. 
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Grapvate assistantships for young 
women interested in preparing for 
guidance and personnel work in high 
schools, colleges, and universities will 
again be offered by Syracuse Univer- 
sity through its 1957 Student Dean 
Program. The compensation for each 
person in the program includes room, 
board, and tuition, equivalent to a 
grant of $1,400 a year. Candidates 
must hold a Bachelor’s degree from 
an accredited institution. Each assist- 
ant will devote half of her time to 
study and half to work. She will be 
placed in charge of a group of students 
and will carry out practical aspects of 
her class assignments in connection 
with the office of the dean of women. 
Correspondence regarding these assist- 
antships should be sent to Eunice 
Hilton, director of the Student Per- 
sonnel Guidance Program. 


Co.teces are asked to nominate 
American students of engineering and 
the sciences to participate in the 
exchange program of the International 
Association for the Exchange of Stu- 
dents for Technical Experience. 
Industries in the United States are 
asked to provide summer industrial 
placements for such students from 
foreign countries. Under the pro- 
gram of the International Association, 
in which twenty-two countries partici- 
pate, students are sent abroad for 
training in industry during their 
summer vacations. In 1956 more 
than twenty-five hundred industries 
in these countries provided training 
for more than fifty-seven hundred 
visiting students; 45 firms in the 
United States received 75 students 
while 58 American students were 
trained in 13 European countries. 
Each applicant must have completed 
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his third year of study, must be able 
to pay for his international travel, 
and must be endorsed by an official 
of his school. Each country finances 
its own operations; in the United 
States this is done through the 
nominal administrative fee charged 
to participating firms and students. 
A pamphlet describing the program 
is available from the Institute of 
International Education. 


‘Tue publication of “The World-Wide 
Summer Placement Directory” has 
been announced by the Advancement 
and Placement Institute. It has been 
prepared as an aid to educators and 
students who are seeking new ways 
to earn extra money while on vaca- 
tion. It gives descriptions of the 
type of work available with names and 
addresses of employers regularly need- 
ing additional summer employees. 
Included are summer theaters, dude 
ranches, travel-tour agencies abroad, 
work camps, national parks, summer 
camps and resorts, and many others. 
Study awards all over the world are 
also listed. Additional information 
can be secured from the Institute, 
Box 99B, Greenpoint Station, Brook- 
lyn 22, New York. 


A NEW grant of $150,000, to be 


awarded over the calendar years 
1959-61, has just been pledged to 
Union College by the Lilly Endow- 
ment of Indianapolis and will be used 
in continued support of Union’s Char- 
acter Research Project which is now 
in its twenty-first year. Lilly gifts 
have provided the principal support 
of the project for the past fifteen 
years, and the new grant will bring 
the organization’s total contribution 
to well over $1,000,000. 
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Tae first ““quality-advancement 
grant” of $25,000 to be made by the 
American College Fund has _ been 
received by Ohio Northern University. 
The American College Fund was 
established in the spring of 1956 to 
serve as a depository for donations 
from corporations, foundations, and 
individuals interested in providing 
assistance to colleges. The “quality 
advancement” program, launched 
through an initial grant of the United 
States Steel Foundation, is designed 
to aid colleges that need to overcome 
only minor deficiencies in order to 
obtain full recognition by their 
regional accrediting associations. 
Upon obtainin= full accreditation, 
worthy schools that do not now 
possess it would be elevated academi- 
cally, and also could, in many in- 
stances, qualify for eligibility in state 
or regional college fund-raising foun- 
dations. The Fund is administered 
by the Association of American Col- 
leges. The Association enlisted the 
services of its affiliated Commission 
on Colleges and Industry to conduct 
an intensive survey of the needs of 
small colleges and to set up a com- 
mittee to recommend recipients for 
the “quality-advancement grants.” 


The activities of the Ford Founda- 
tion in the field of education and 
those of the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education have been com- 
bined as of January 1, 1957. Clarence 
H. Faust, president of the Fund, is 
serving as a vice-president of the 
Foundation and is continuing as 
president of the Fund during the 
period of expenditure of the remainder 
of the $25,000,000 granted to the 
Fund by the Foundation. William 
McPeak, vice-president of the Foun- 
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dation, is in charge of the programs 
of behavioral science and the human- 
ities and will undertake the develop- 
ment of some new programs. Mr. 
Faust will use the services of the 
officers and staff of the Fund in 
carrying out the educational program 
of the Foundation during the transi- 
tional period. 

The Fund was created in 1951 by 
the Foundation and, during its five 
years of existence has received nearly 
$57,000,000 from the Foundation for 
the support of experimental programs 
in the advancement of education. 
The Fund has worked in five areas: 
improving teaching through more 
effective utilization, recruitment, and 
training of teachers; clarifying the 
aims, functions, and relationships of 
schools, colleges, and universities; 
improving curriculums; improving 
educational management and financ- 
ing; and reducing inequalities of 
educational opportunity. 


Summer study at British universities 
will be open to American students in 


1957. Six-weeks courses will be 
offered at Oxford, Stratford-on-Avon, 
London, and Edinburgh. A limited 
number of scholarships will be avail- 
able to American students. Two full 
scholarships are reserved for graduate 
students. Award and admission appli- 
cation forms may be secured from the 
Institute of International Education, 
1 East 67th Street, New York 21, or 
from the Institute’s regional offices 
in Chicago, Denver, Houston, San 
Francisco, and Washington. Closing 
date for scholarship applications is 
March 1, and for regular applications, 
March 30. 

British Universities have combined 
annually since 1948 to organize a 
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special program of summer schools. 
Courses are planned to serve the 
needs of postgraduate students, but 
highly qualified undergraduates in 
their junior or senior years will be 
accepted. Many American univer- 
sities allow credit for attendance at 
these sessions to both graduate and 
undergraduate students. Courses to 
be offered next summer are: Shake- 
speare and Elizabethan Drama, Uni- 
versity of Birmingham at Stratford; 
Literature and Art in Georgian 
England, 1740-1830, University of 
London; Literature, Politics, and the 
Arts in Seventeenth-Century England, 
Oxford University; The European 
Inheritance, Scottish Universities at 
the University of Edinburgh; and 
English Law and Jurisprudence, Uni- 
versity of London. The last course 
is open only to students enrolled in 
accredited law schools and to law 
graduates. Each of the schools pro- 
vides a variety of excursions to places 
of interest in its area and often 
arranges visits which. are not open 
to the general public. 


Forry-rive high-school teachers who 
are either currently giving instruction 
in science or who are capable of being 
converted to science teaching will 
study at Harvard University next 
year under a program made possible 
by a grant of $259,000 from the 
National Science Foundation. They 
will take courses in four major fields— 
mathematics, chemistry, biology, and 
physics—which will be given by 
scientists in the faculty of Arts and 
Sciences, as well as education courses 
given by the Graduate School of 
Education. Fellows may also take 
other science courses if they wish. 
The grant to Harvard is one of 
sixteen which the National Science 
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Foundation is making to colleges and 
universities in this country in an 
effort to strengthen science teaching 
in secondary schools. The sixteen 
grants total $4,065,000 and are for 
one year. About 750 high-school 
science and mathematics teachers will 
be enrolled in the programs. 

Recipients of these fellowships at 
Harvard will each receive stipends of 
$3,000 plus $300 allowances for each 
dependent up to four, a $50 book 
allowance, and travel expenses up to 
$160. Under the program it is pos- 
sible for a Fellow to receive as much 
as $4,400, none of which will be spent 
on tuition. 

Recipients of the fellowships will 
be selected from among applicants 
from public, private, and parochial 
schools in the seventh to twelfth 
grades. The program will attempt 
to attract experienced secondary- 
school teachers of science from com- 
munities across the nation, other 
secondary-school teachers who may 
become science teachers, and younger 
teachers who show unusual promise of 
leadership but who need additional 
training in science. 


Acccorpine to the annual report of 
Albert B. Crawford, director of Yale’s 


Student Appointment Bureau, a 
rapidly increasing number of com- 
panies recruit college-trained person- 
nel for permanent employment follow- 
ing graduation during the junior 
rather than the senior year. The 
companies have learned that if they 
wait until the senior year to recruit 
prospective employees, many of the 
Seniors will already have made com- 
mitments. Many companies have 
inaugurated “tryout” vacation em- 
ployment for Juniors, Seniors, and 
even Freshmen. 





--ReEVIEWS-: 





A Challenging Answer 


An Historian’s APPROACH TO RELIGION, 
by Arnold Toynbee. London: Oxford 
University Press, 1956. ix+318 pp. 
$5.00. 

If the world thought that once Arnold 
Toynbee had completed the last volumes 
of A Study of History, he would be ready 
to retire from the intellectual scene, it 
grossly misjudged the vigor and driving 
power of the ideas which he spent so 
many volumes in elaborating. An His- 
torian’s Approach to Religion makes one 
wonder whether there may not be several 
forthcoming volumes of Toynbee’s which 
will elaborate and clarify many of his key 
concepts. In this volume, he seems to 
have ironed out the inconsistencies of his 
previous pronouncements on religion and 
to have evolved a creative and challenging 
answer to one of the most serious dilemmas 
of our time. The urgent question is no 
longer, except perhaps among under- 
graduates, the relation of religion to 
science but rather its true nature and 
function in a shrinking world, where the 
West can no longer ignore the Orient and 
its cultural contributions. This meeting 
of cultures sets up as the most serious 
conflict of 1956, according to Toynbee, 
not “the rift between a Judaic Western 
Liberalism and a Judaic Western Com- 
munism,” but “the chasm between the 
whole Judaic group of ideologies and reli- 
gions—Communism, Liberalism, Christi- 
anity, Islam, and their parent Judaism 
itself—on the one hand and the Buddhaic 
group of philosophies and _ religions— 
post-Buddhaic Hinduism, the Mahayana, 
and the Hinayana—on the other hand” 
(page 10). 

From pondering the nature and inter- 
relationships of the surviving great 
religions of the world (Judaism, Zoroastri- 
anism, Islam, Christianity, Hinduism, 
Mahayana Buddhism, and Hinaydna 
Buddhism), Toynbee has come to the 
following conclusion: in view of the cen- 
tral paradox of human nature (the 
coexistence of self-centeredness and self- 
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renunciation) and of the failure of man 
through history to worship successfully 
either the parochial or the oecumenical 
state or even man himself (except possibly 
the Buddha) along with the necessity of 
man’s taking into account both the 
ersonal and impersonal aspects of 
Reality, we may now be moving into an 
era of increasing spiritual freedom (as 
political and economic freedom decline) 
in which toleration of other religions will 
necessarily be transformed into love, 
since each of the higher religions is 
trying in its own way to bring man into 
contact with the Real. 


However strong and confident may be my 
conviction that my own approach to the 
mystery is a right one, I ought to be aware 
that my field of spiritual vision is so narrow 
that I cannot know that there is no virtue 
in other approaches (page 253). 


In this process of progressive tolera- 
tion, the emphasis will inevitably be upon 
ersonal experience; and _ institutions, 
oe places, rituals, tabus, and even 
myths (which penetrate closer to the 
heart of religion than these other elements) 
may prove to be expendable. Of all 
these religions, Toynbee sees one from 
the Judaic and one from the Buddhaic 
group coming closest to each other. 


The Prophetic Vision that has made its 
epiphany in the higher  religions—pre- 
eminently, perhaps, in Christianity and in the 
Mahayana—consists, if we are right, of two 
intuitions. The first of these is that 
Suffering is something to be accepted as the 
price of acting on the promptings of Love, and 
indeed to be embraced as an opportunity for 
thus following Love’s lead. The second 
intuition is that this attitude towards Suffer- 
ings is practicable. The ideal has been put 
into practice by a Supreme Being; and this 
means that a human being who tries to do the 
same will be swimming with the current of 
Absolute Reality while swimming against the 
current of his own self-centredness (page 128). 


The implications of this similarity may 
enable the Judaic religions to admit the 
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influence of the Indian, which “may 

erhaps help to winnow a traditional 

harisaism out of Muslim, Christian, and 
Jewish hearts” (page 284), for these 
religions have always been “considerably 
more exclusive-minded”’ (page 284) than 
those of the Buddhaic group. Looking 
into the future, Toynbee says, 

A time may come when the local heritages 
of the different historic nations, civilizations, 
and religions will have coalesced into a 
common heritage of the whole human family. 
If that time does come, an effective judgement 
between the different religions may then at 
last begin to be possible. We are perhaps 
within sight of this possibility, but we are 
certainly not within reach of it yet (page 298). 


In the meantime, the author is haunted 
and guided by the words of Symmachus 
in a controversy with Saint Ambrose: 
“The heart of so great a mystery cannot 
ever be reached by following one road 
only” (page 253). 

n working out the details of his main 
thesis, Toynbee throws considerable light 
upon the history of Western religious 
thought and its effect upon Orientals as 
they become Westernized. Late in the 
seventeenth century, he argues, the West 
moved out of a religious and into a secular 
milieu, with the idolization of the 
technician. Hence, those from the Orient 
who have cut the ties with their own 
religious tradition in favor of the tech- 
nological gospel of the West will find 
themselves caught in the approaching 
spiritual crisis of the West, when religion, 
from having been considered of negligible 
importance since the late seventeenth 
century, is about to recrudesce. One 
closes the book wondering whether per- 
haps the West is to be saved spiritually 
by the cultural resources of the very 
people it has duped with its technology. 

Marcaret Witey MaArsHALL 
Brooklyn College 


A Thought-Provoking Book 
EpucaTion For Maturity, by Frederick 
Mayer and Frank E. Brower. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 
1956. viilit1s52 pp. $3.25. 
This is a puzzling book to review 
justly despite its sustained and compelling 
interest. The reason for this lies perhaps 
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in the form and in the manner of exposi- 
tion which are evidently of the essence of 
the authors’ style. 

In form, the book is at once sententious, 
assertive, evocative, and thought-induc- 
ing. There is, indeed, an Emersonian 
quality to the prose in both manner and 
penetration; and thus it is more a 
collection of pemsées than a reasoned 
argument. 

The authors are also occasionally 

iven to the tendency to slur or blur 
Gene “is” and “should,” between the 
fact and the desired. This high-minded 
effort to put education’s Tone foot 
forward for the reader as not only 
aspiration but as fact, results in an all but 
complete omission of considerations of 
the “how.” No one book can do more 
than its authors intend. I gather that 
the intent here has been mostly in the 
realm of philosophy and observations 
toward the educational consequences. 
The result is a penetrating offering of 
philosophical insights which are them- 
selves mature even if unsystematically 
presented. 

I would hope that hundreds of college 
(and secondary-school) teachers might 
read and ponder these quotable thoughts. 
But I am not sure to what extent altera- 
tions of attitude and performance in the 
classroom would result—which may sound 
like a counsel of despair from an inveterate 
reader. Rather I am trying to suggest 
that here and there a hint might have 
been dropped which would call the reader 
imaginatively before his students with 
the necessary question: How could I put 
this idea across? 

It is idle to attempt a summarizing of 
such a formulation as this. It is in the 
best sense the outlines of the philosophy 
of life and of education of two mature 
men. The life of reason—of religion, of 
morality, and of esthetic creativity and 
awareness—is what is being defined and 
advocated in an affirmation of the whole- 
ness and elevation of the human spirit. 

I recommend the book warmly for a 
thoughtful reading—to be followed (as I 
did myself) with a second rewarding 
reading a month later. Only this warn- 
ing is in order: let the teacher as reader 
think of his students as he digests these 
ideas and ask always how ¢heir learning 
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is to be forwarded by efforts to give effect 
to this body of sound advice. 
Orpway TEAD 
Member, Board of Higher Education, 
New York City 


Reports on Trained Personnel 


ScienTIFIC PERSONNEL RESOURCES: A 
Summary OF Data on Supp ty, UTILI- 
ZATION AND TRAINING OF SCIENTISTS 
AND ENGINEERS, by the National Science 
Foundation. Washington, D.C.: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1955. ix+ 
86 pp. so¢. 

EpucaTION AND EMPLOYMENT SPECIALI- 
ZATION IN 1952 OF JUNE 1951 COLLEGE 
GrapuatTes, by the National Science 
Foundation. Washington, D.C.: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1955. vit 
78 pp. 35¢. 

There has been much concern in recent 
years over the problem of supplying 
scientific and engineering manpower to 
meet the ever increasing demands of our 
mechanized economy. The problem, 
however, is not really new but only more 
acute at this time. The need to convert 


to a technically minded, if not technically 
trained citizenry had its roots in the 


industrial revolution. 
conversion has proceeded progressively 
since then. The tempo quickened 
markedly with the outbreak of the 
Second World War. It has_ been 
sustained by industrial competition as 
well as international rivalry. It may 
be expected to continue unless some 
cataclysm intervenes to return civilization 
to the Dark Ages. 

At times the clamor for more tech- 
nically trained people has approached 
hysteria. It is alleged that mA United 
States is losing out in the technological 
race with Russia; the evident implication 
being that our needs can be equated with 
theirs, that we must match them man for 
man and machine for machine if we are 
to survive. The more reflective indi- 
vidual, however, will be somewhat 
skeptical of both premise and allegation. 
He will be dubious about the complete 
reliability of oft quoted data on the 
Soviet situation; he will wonder whether 
an “engineer” is an “engineer” the 
world over; he may even think that we 


The process of 


Ill 


could do also with more doctors, econo- 
mists, sociologists, philosophers, and poets 
if we are to preserve the kind of society 
we believe in. 

One of the responsibilities of the 
National Science Foundation is to keep 
a finger on the pulse of technological 
developments, including the training and 
utilization of scientific personnel. It is 
charged with maintaining a _ central 
clearinghouse of information bearing on 
this matter. The two publications 
reviewed here are contributions toward 
that objective. They will be found 
useful essentially as reference material 
for those who wish to follow the broader 
trends as well as underlying statistics. 

The report on scientific personnel 
resources is based on data collected from 
a wide variety of governmental and some 
nongovernmental sources. It is subject 
to the admitted limitation that data from 
the diverse sources are not fully compa- 
rable because of inherent differences in 
objectives, definitions, and procedures in 
cllietien and presentation. It is agreed 
further that the total body of information 
currently available is not adequate to 
the needs. One is led to expect that 
more comprehensive and_ systematic 
studies will be carried out later as the 
Foundation gains momentum in pursuing 
its mission. 

The follow-up survey of June, 1951, 
college graduates was initiated by the 
National Scientific Register (then in the 
United States Office of Education) under 
financial support of the National Science 
Foundation. The Register was trans- 
ferred to the Foundation in 1953, where- 
upon the Foundation took full responsi- 
bility for completion of the study. To 
collect the data, all degree-granting 
institutions in the United States, except 
theological schools and military acad- 
emies, were asked to supply the names of 
every fifth graduate of the class of June, 
1951, who had received a Bachelor’s degree 
or a first professional degree, and every 
third recipient of a Master’s or second 
professional degree. Of the 1,167 institu- 
tions approached, 1,038 participated, 
returning 64 per cent of the estimated 
total of names for all schools in the 
categories mentioned. The response rate 
from the graduates solicited was 80 per 
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cent, representing forty-nine thousand 
usable questionnaires. The . authors 
believe that no systematic bias resulted 
by the sampling achieved. 

More than two-thirds of the respond- 
ents indicated that they were employed 
in 1952, and the majority of these 
gee their employment as related to 
their college education; but there was 
much diversity on this score among the 
different technical fields. It is pointed 
out that many veterans were enrolled 
in college at that time, but the effects of 
this condition are not clear. In any 
case it would be somewhat hazardous 
to assume that data collected on the 
class of 1951 could serve as a reliable 
indication of what would be found if the 
survey were repeated today. Continuing 
studies of this kind are obviously 
desirable. 

For detailed facts and figures in both 
of these reports, the reader must be 
referred to the publications themselves. 


Oram C, Woo.PerRtT 
Ohio State University 


A Definite Contribution 


Contemporary EpucatTion: A CoMPARA- 
TIVE Stupy or NATIONAL Systems, dy 
John Francis Cramer and George 
Stephenson Browne. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company, 1956. 
xvi+636 pp. $6.75. 

This “comparative study of national 
systems” aims to make a definite con- 
tribution to the field of comparative 
education by sketching in Part I some 
of the basic influences or background 
factors which determine the character of 
national systems of education, such as the 
sense of unity, general economic situation, 
fundamental beliefs and traditions, status 
of progressive educational thought, lan- 
guage problems, political background, 
and attitude toward international co- 
operation. Part II describes in detail the 
administration, control, and finance of 
school systems in the United States, 
England and Wales, France, Australia, 
some Canadian provinces, and the Soviet 
Union. Part III covers the operation of 
the schools themselves, from pre-school 
classes to the universities and adult 
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education, in the same nations. Part IV 
examines the educational systems of 
Germany and Japan, of a number of the 
resurgent Asian nations (India, Indonesia, 
Pakistan, the Soviet Republics of Central 
Asia, the Philippines, Turkey, and Thai- 
land), and concludes with a survey of 
certain frontier areas in education today, 
mainly adult education and education for 
international understanding. 

There is no question but that the 
authors have made a contribution to the 
growing field of comparative education, 
especially by synthesizing some of the 
widely scattered material dealing with 
this field. As a textbook, the work has 
its own merit, since it is quite informative 
and clearly written, and, on the whole, 
interesting, despite its inept handling. 

Somehow or other one gets the impres- 
sion that the authors have not been 
quite sure of their material and that some 
chapters lack sufficient preparation. If 
we take, for instance, the chapters on the 
Soviet Union, we find Kandel’s Compara- 
tive Education, published in 1933, fre- 

uently quoted, together with Carter, 
Rasher and Herz, Major Foreign Powers 
(1949), two textbooks, in which the 
chapters on Soviet Russia are just 
“another” chapter among those covering 
other countries. Academically speaking, 
are the authors aware of the many, many 
articles and books which have specialized 
in the study of Soviet Russia, and which 
are the real authorities, but which are 
entirely ignored by Cramer and Browne? 
Furthermore, since the authors prefer to 
use textbooks for their references, why 
have several outstanding textbooks in 
the field of comparative education been 
ignored? Specifically, Nicholas Hans’ 
Comparative Education (London: Rout- 
ledge and Kegan Paul, 1951), one of the 
best introductions to this field, does not 
seem to exist as far as “General Refer- 
ences” (pages 610-11) of Cramer and 
Browne are concerned. 

In short, the publication gives the 
impression that the collaborators have 
been overwhelmed with the mass of 
material, and have taken the “short cuts” 
by picking the bones of several studies 
and summarizing them ad nauseam; an 
example is “the authors acknowledge 
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their indebtedness to the two sources, 
Betrice King, Russia Goes to School 
(London, 1948), and Eric Ashby, Scientist 
in Russia, which offer pictures of Russian 
schools that are not available through 
translations of official reports and docu- 
ments” (page 384). Fortunately, not 
only “translations of official reports and 
documents” are available to the student 
of comparative education but many 
authorities unknown or simply ignored by 
the co-authors (G. S. Counts, T. Darlirg- 
ton, Arthur Goodfriend, S. N. Harper, 
W. H. E. Johnson, Deana Lebin, A. P. 
Pinkevich, J. M. Shore, Thomas Woody, 
Conway Zirkle, and others). Then, al- 
though the authors acknowledge that 
“education in any nation is the product 
of a number of forces,’ and that “‘each 
nation develops its own distinctive meth- 
ods of controlling the operation of its 
school system” (page xv), their book 
accords an interesting illustration not 
only of the need of defining terms but 
also of the range which inquiry and 
discussion may take when the definition 
cannot be, or at least is not, very precise. 
It is useful, for instance, to summarize 
the formal structure of education in these 
countries. But the treatment of adult 
education as “the frontier area in educa- 
tional development” certainly fails to 
note that, for instance, in Soviet Russia, 
the whole educational process is enmeshed 
with the carefully designed system of 
army training, the collectivized sports, 
the houses of culture, and so on. 

Finally, one would wish that more of 
the “comparative aspects”’ of education 
were included. Very little can be found 
here, for example, about the influence of 
American experimenters and philosophers 
abroad, or vice versa. Here and there the 
comparisons need to be checked against 
the facts—such as: “It should be noted 
that a German Hochschule is not a ‘high 
school’ in the American or English sense, 
but is an institute doing work of uni- 
versity level” (page 456). 

In short, the treatment is loose, 
faltering, irresolute; it does not altogether 
digest its material; it does not altogether 
relinquish it. Maybe the authors have 
tried to do too much. All in all, here is 
a valuable summary showing the direc- 
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tions of a scholarly investigation that 
needs to be done rather than a survey of 
what has been successfully accomplished. 
Josepu S. Roucek 
University of Bridgeport 


A Compact Report 
EpucaTIon In JAPAN: GrapHIc PReEs- 

ENTATION, by Ryoji Ito. Tokyo: Min- 

istry of Education, 1956. vii+108 pp. 

$2.00. 

Never before in the history of the 
world has a nation of almost eighty 
million people undertaken such revolu- 
tionary and far-reaching reorganization 
of its educational system as has Japan. 
The structure and operation of her 
schools was changed almost completely 
after the Second World War. Many 
Americans, whether they were partici- 
pants in some phases of this reorganiza- 
tion or only interested observers from 
afar, will be glad to know what conditions 
are now. Hundreds of questions con- 
cerning it have been received by the 
Japanese Ministry of Education from all 
parts of the world. 

This volume has been prepared, in 
English, by the Research Bureau of the 
Ministry, primarily to give foreign edu- 
cators and others interested in Japanese 
education significant, reliable, and up-to- 
date information in convenient form as 
answers to many of these questions 
concerning the principal phases of educa- 
tion in Japan today. 

The volume is organized around 49 
major questions. Each of these ques- 
tions is answered by a page of well- 
written and clearly printed text, while a 
facing page presents a well-planned chart 
or diagram, attractively printed in color, 
showing in graphic form the principal 
information presented in the text. The 
questions are grouped under eight main 
headings presenting information concern- 
ing general background, administration 
and finance, school organization, teachers’ 
problems, students’ problems, provision 
of better schools, social education (the 
Japanese term for adult education), and 
international exchange of students. 

We learn, for example, at a glance that 
there are 8,708 recently elected boards of 
education which control the schools; that 
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in 1955 there were 500 institutions of 
higher education, with 63,000 teachers 
and 600,000 students; that more than 
99 per cent of the children of compulsory 
school age (nine years) are enrolled in 
elementary and secondary schools; that 
221 Japanese students were studying 
abroad in 1955, half of them in the 
United States. 

The typography is clear, the graphic 
work attractive and varied, and the 
number of slips in English usage or 
spelling (as shool for school) surprisingly 
small. Anyone wishing a compact and 
up-to-date report in popular form con- 
cerning educational conditions in present- 
day ‘7 will find this volume very 
useful. It is an excellent Japanese 
illustration of the Chinese proverb, “one 
picture is worth ten thousand words.” 

Wa .TeER Crossy EE.LLs 
Washington, D.C. 


Interesting Information 

Co.ttece Business Manacer, dy E. 
Frederic Knauth. New York: New 
York University Press, 1955. xiv+ 
166 pp. $5.50. 


The College Business Manager, by 
E. Frederic Knauth, is a doctoral disserta- 
tion in the field of college business 


management. As the author states, “the 
object was to center the study upon the 
principal business officer of a college of 
general studies of moderate size and 
independent of outside control” (page 11). 
To accomplish this objective, compre- 
hensive questionnaires were sent to the 
chief business officers of 127 institutions, 
“independent American liberal-arts col- 
leges,” having listed enrollments from 
two hundred to two thousand students. 
Returns were received from 89 business 
officers, and their responses provide the 
data on which the report is based. 

The questionnaire was carefully drawn 
and analyzed in detail. Information is 
given on the business officer as an indi- 
vidual, and in regard to his professional 
duties, his educational background, his 
occupational background, and the educa- 
tion-related activities which he is asked 
to assume. The book is well documented 
with references to earlier writing in this 
field, and includes historical data in the 
field of business management presented 
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in an interesting and informative manner. 

The publication adds to the limited 
information now available in this area. 
Its usefulness, however, is curtailed 
somewhat by the restricted scope of the 
investigation. Information on only 89 
business managers representing a small 
percentage of even the small liberal-arts 
schools is an inadequate sampling to 
justify any conclusions as to he char- 
acteristics, qualifications, or duties of a 
college business manager. Within this 
limitation, however, the book provides 
interesting information and is well worth 


reading. 
H. O. FarsBer 
University of Illinois 


Not for the Wary Scholar 
Dictionary OF AMERICAN Maxims, by 

David Kim. New York: Philosophical 

Library, 1955. 597 pp. $7.50. 

Some months ago, Science printed a 
statement by Einstein as a space filler at 
the end of one of its articles. It expressed 
a thought that this reviewer very much 
wanted to read in context, and so he 
wrote the editor for its source. The 
response came back that he had taken it 
from the book presently being reviewed. 
The book, however, gives no source for 
the Einstein quotation. Nor does it give 
the source of any of its other approxi- 
mately ten thousand quotations. 

This greatly limits the usefulness of 
the volume for scholars. Furthermore, 
the reader has no assurance that the 
compiler has quoted correctly or, indeed, 
that he has named the right authors. 
Undoubtedly he is a conscientious man, 
but readers who need to be sure of their 
quotations ought to be able to check for 
themselves. 

The reviewer has been burnt so often 
that he has found it desirable never to 
take anyone’s word about the author or 
source of a quotation. For example, a 
well-known professor recently ascribed a 
statement to Charles Darwin which, upon 
inquiry, he declared he had taken from 
The Origin of Species. No, he had no 
record of the page. It took a research 
assistant five hours to locate it—in The 
Descent of Man. Again, an eminent 
foundation officer in an address some 
months ago quoted Bergson; and a letter 
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to him asking for the source brought 
back the response that he got it from 
Creative Evolution. Careful readings of 
the book by two people failed to locate it. 
Another writer not long ago ascribed a 
statement to Lincoln, but he wrote that 
he did not recall from which of Lincoln’s 
writings he had taken it. The hunt that 
followed located it in the works of 
Thomas Carlyle. 

In short, whatever the value of this 
volume and of others like it for the 
general reader, it has little utility for the 


serious scholar. 
W. H. Cow.ey 
Stanford University 


An Excellent Selection 

ToynsBEE AND History: Criticat Essays 
AND Reviews, edited by M. F. Ashley 
Montagu. Boston: Porter Sargent Pub- 
lishers, 1956. xiv+ 385 pp. $5.00. 
This book is as valuable to the laity 

as it promises to be to professional 

historians. Indeed, the whole basis of 


Mr. Montagu’s excellent selection of 
material is the effort to illuminate for the 
general reader the strong and weak points 


in Arnold Toynbee’s great treatise, 4 
Study of History. 

For that general reader, of whom the 
reviewer is one, it has been less important 
to try to evaluate issues of historicity 
which technical reviewers can, of course, 
readily raise, than to place the opus in 
our intellectual tradition. It appears 
that those come off best in their comments 
and appraisals who characterize it in 
terms of the work of a poet, prophet, and 
philosopher. 

This categorizing seems to me to 
vitiate in no important way the moving 
value of this great work as literature. 
Much the same kind of critical response 
arose upon the publication of the H. G. 
Wells, Outline of History. The negative 
comments on that sweeping effort could 
not offset the intellectual broadening 
which many felt they had received from 
such a stirring overview of historic 
processes, even though here and there a 
specific judgment may not have seemed 
defensible to the trained historian. 

For the blunt fact is that the purpose of 
the study of history is one which, of 
course, requires breadth of factual knowl- 
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edge, but beyond that the purpose is’ to 
enable the student to see his own times 
in a perspective that illuminates the 
future by yielding patience and humility 
about the present as it reads the past. 

I make no effort to determine what 
“on balance,” as we say, is the consensus 
of judgment by the experts on 4 Study of 
History. But one comes away from these 
selections with the strong sense that a 

reat synoptic mind and a generous 

eoume spirit have been at work upon a 
fundamental formulation of ideas about 
civilizations—their rises and their falls— 
and in an elevated effort to interpret 
human history sub specie aeternitatis. 


Orpway TEAD 
Member, Board of Higher Education, 
New York City 


The Philosophy of 


General Education 
ASHER MOORE 
[Continued from page 69) 

When we thus consider that any 
system of general education must 
necessarily bear the deep and dis- 
figuring scars of its interaction with 
other elements of the social institution 
which a school is, it seems to me that 
the difference between any realizable 
form of general education and what 
education has always been reaches 
the vanishing point. I certainly do 
not wish to deny that there is some- 
thing distinctive in the philosophy of 
general education, something which 
clearly distinguishes it from other 
philosophies of education. Indeed, I 
attempted earlier to define just what 
this distinctive element is. Only I 
do not think this element is new. 

Nor do I think general education 
can be legislated or embodied in 
curriculums. There is no such thing 
as a system of general education. 
Whether education is general depends 
wholly on who is doing the educating. 
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If the educator himself sees and feels 
the world in a general, integrated 
manner, if his own philosophy reflects 
an understanding of and appreciation 
for the diversity of human experience, 
then the education he imparts will 
necessarily be general education. If 
he is not that sort of person, no 
amount of curriculum juggling will 
ever produce more than just a re- 
shuffling of the pigeonholes of his 
mind. Here, as elsewhere, it is the 
quality of the educator’s mind, indeed, 
of his life, which is decisive. Nothing 
else is of much importance. 

[Vol. XXVIII, No. 2] 


I, for One, Intend to Teach 
LEWIS A. FORMAN, JR. 
[Continued from page 84] 


to seek truth and not just the accumu- 
lation of fact to be stored up and 
saved until after graduation is the 
kind of participation which students 
want and deserve. It is certainly 
much more interesting, and I believe, 
valuable, than listening to a professor 
spout facts, only to regurgitate these 
facts on the next examination. 
Truth is relative and hence facts 
need constant reinterpretation. It is 
the privilege, indeed it is the duty of 
the professor, to orient the student’s 
thought to new avenues of interpreta- 
tion and analysis of fact. Students 
should and need to be taught, not 
what truth is, but how to find it. 
Our entire democratic way of life is 
founded on the premise that there is 
no one single truth but that men are 
free to seek the truth. Wein America 
do not inherit happiness but the right 
to the pursuit of happiness. In like 
manner we do not inherit truth but 
the right to seek truth. Free and 
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open discussion is the means by 
which this end is achieved. Where 
better to learn the principles of free 
and open discussion and the seeking 
of truth than under the guidance of 
an authority in the classroom? 

I want to teach not only because I 
want to practice these principles, and, 
through the aid of my colleagues 
and students, to seek truth, but also 
to protect these principles by which 
I live; if challenged, to fight for them 
to the best of my ability. I will do 
this because I believe this process of 
dialectic between student and pro- 
fessor to be the matrix of education, 
without which teaching would become 
mere dogma passed on from genera- 
tion to generation. 

America, and the liberties enjoyed 
by Americans, will be secure in 
direct proportion to the ability of its 
citizens to consider and solve the 
many complex problems with which 
they will be confronted. To be a 
part of a process in which prospective 
American leaders are taught the 
principles of how to seek truth is 
indeed worth a lifetime of devotion. 

For these reasons, I, for one, intend 


to teach. 
[Vol. XXVIII, No. 2] 


Human Time and the 
College Student 
C. PAGE SMITH 
[Continued from page 74] 
the mediocre and the outstanding 


student will profit from such a 
change in emphasis, and standards, 
instead of being lowered, will be 
raised, since the student who is in a 
one-to-one relationship to his teacher 
will more often have his best efforts 
evoked. 
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HE answer to such proposals 

will, of course, be that the 
present ratio of professors to students 
is not great enough to permit atten- 
tion to the needs and capacities of 
individual students. I believe myself 
that there is much that can be done 
within the existing framework of 
most college and university curricu- 
lums without submerging the pro- 
fessor, but it is probably true that 
some institutional reforms are needed 
to reduce the rigidity of the present 
system. In any event, a necessary 
first step toward breaking the tyranny 
of the marking and examination 
system is the frank admission that 
these are at best necessary evils 
which have about them no savor of 
salvation, but which rather, by their 
own interior logic, work toward the 
increasing formalization of higher 
education. Perhaps an_ uprising 
against the existing practices should 


begin with the destruction of the 
I.B.M. machines and the dispersion 
of those who tend them, followed by 
the rout of the academic bureaucrats. 
Such a revolt would open the way 
for the establishment of more human 


and more flexible procedures. One 
hesitates to say what these procedures 
should be. Perhaps it is enough, at 
this stage, to insist that time spans 
must be created for the student that 
will relieve him of the continual 
anxiety of recurrent tests and exami- 
nations. The fragmentation of the 
student’s learning experience seriously 
inhibits his intellectual growth and 
his personal development. Informa- 
tion can be dispensed on a unit basis 
but formation and re-formation re- 
quire unbroken increments of time. 
In our present curriculum all marks, 
all assignments, all chapters are of 
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equal significance because, as weighed 
by a mark, all weigh the same. The 
trivial takes equal rank with the 
important and the student’s power of 
discrimination is soon lost. 

A renewed dialogue, the creation 
of generous time spans, the bold and 
unabashed re-enactment of the his- 
toric drama of the self confronting 
the cosmos, these are the directions 
which American higher education 
must take if it is not to degenerate 
into a fact mill or a colossal trade 


school. 
[Vol. XXVIII, No. 2] 


Planning the New Library 
Building 
JAMES G. HODGSON 
[Continued from page 95] 
ings, musical records, and motion- 
picture films. Any new building 
should be designed to handle such 
services. This would include a small 
auditorium for the showing of films, 
playing of records, and for lectures. 
Photographic laboratories which may 
be necessary would occupy “‘modules”’ 
near the center line of service connec- 
tions and would be as movable as any 
of the other movable sections of the 
library. Soundproof rooms for listen- 
ing to records would be similarly 
located. The small auditorium only 
is likely to deviate from the general 
rule of complete flexibility in location. 


HIS paper has treated only the 

major features of a library build- 
ing which influence its size, location, 
and shape. There remains an enor- 
mous number of details which must 
be worked over once a general plan 
of procedure is adopted. In fact, by 
the time the librarian and the architect 
have finished visiting various libraries 
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to check on practical details, it must 
be conceded that at least a year will 
have elapsed before getting down to 
preliminary plans. Since the faculty 
are consistent users of the library, 
their opinions should be solicited. 
Then it should be possible to draw 
up concrete plans. At this stage a 
great many additional problems will 
have to be faced and solved. Only 
then will it be possible to put those 
plans into blueprints for the con- 
tractors. A good rule to follow is to 
begin the planning of a library 
building at least two years in advance 
of the time that money will be 
available. The best libraries are the 
ones which have been a long time in 


the planning. 
[Vol. XXVIII, No. 2] 


Assignment: Okinawa’s 
University of the Ryukyus 


ALLAN TUCKER 
[Continued from page 90] 

URING the latter part of my 

stay, I gave considerable time 
to the planning of the new science 
building. As was mentioned earlier, 
only a few science classrooms were 
available and it was essential, if 
respectable science courses were to be 
offered, to have more space and 
facilities. Sufficient money was allo- 
cated for the construction of a five- 
story building to house the depart- 
ments of chemistry, physics, mathe- 
matics, and biology, and _ shortly 
before I left the island I saw the 
architect’s completed plans. Ground- 
breaking and construction, however, 
were not begun until after I had 
returned to America, but the con- 
tractors promised that the building 
would be ready for occupancy by 
May, 1956. 
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In addition to working with the 
science faculty, I also became involved 
in some of the general problems of 
university administration—reorgani- 
zation of the student registration 
system, the establishment of univer- 
sity regulations for graduation re- 
quirements in all major areas, and 
supervision in the publishing of a 
university catalogue. I mention these 
duties to illustrate the variety of tasks 
presented to an individual on a 
foreign educational assignment regard- 
less of his own special field of training. 
I should also like to point out that 
the situations and problems which I 
have described are not necessarily 
unique to an oriental culture. They 
could occur in any country or in any 
educational system where an attempt 
is being made for the first time to 
develop an institution of higher learn- 
ing without the benefit of experienced 
administrators and teachers. 

The Michigan State University 
mission to the University of the 
Ryukyus does not intend to remain 
in Okinawa indefinitely. It is hoped 
that in time the Okinawan personnel 
will become sufficiently experienced 
to operate the University without 
outside assistance. To help achieve 
this goal, the American Civil Adminis- 
tration together with the Ryukyuan 
government has adopted a policy of 
sending Okinawa faculty members to 
American and Japanese universities 
for advanced study. During the first 
five years of its existence, the 
University has shown remarkable 
academic and physical growth. If 
past achievement is an indication for 
the future, we can expect that the 
University of the Ryukyus will soon 
take its place among the leading 
universities in the Far East. 

[Vol. XXVIII, No. 2] 
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